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INTRODUCTION 


A  letter  can  never  be  understood  properly 
until  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  author,  the 
recipient,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
correspondence  took  place.  The  method  of  this  re¬ 
search  has  been  to  first  discover  this  historical 
and  social  background  and  from  that  viewpoint  to 
study  the  correspondence  itself.  The  Corinthian 
correspondence  reveals  Christianity  in  contact  with 
Greek  life  of  the  first  century.  Christianity  is 
here  not  only  in  contact  but  in  collision  with  the 
pagan  religions  and  social  background,  of  its  converts. 
The  first  part  of  this  thesis  attempts  to  draw  from 
contemporary  or  near-contemporary  sources  sufficient 
information  to  fill  in  this  background. 

The  remainder  of  the  thesis  is  given  over  to 
a  discussion  of  critical  problems  and  the  actual  cont¬ 
ents  of  the  letters.  Naturally,  the  references  that 
support  this  part  of  the  discussion  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  correspondence  itself,  but  it  would  be  a  great 

mistake  to  think  that  the  writer  had  no  other  assistance. 
He  is  indebted  to  numerous  works,  mentioned  in  the  bib¬ 
liography,  which  opened  up  questions  which  could  only 
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be  supported  or  opposed  by  the  material  in  the  letters 
themselves • 

The  converts  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  at 
Corinth  are  referred  to  in  this  thesis  as  "Christians”, 
although  the  name  does  not  appear  in  Christian  liter¬ 
ature  until  some  time  after  the  correspondence  took 
place.  This  name  is  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
as  it  is  part  of  our  present  day  vocabulary. 

The  Corinthian  letters  are  very  human  documents 
representing,  as  they  do,  the  contact  of  a  person  like 
Paul  with  very  real  people  of  his  day.  Though  the  lett¬ 
ers  run  the  gamut  of  discussion,  controversy,  and  recon¬ 
ciliation,  it  is  Gjoubtful  if  Paul  and  the  Corinthians 
ever  understood  one  another.  They  finally  agreed  to 
disagree,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  a  spirit  of  love 
forgiveness  and  tolerance ,  they  face  their  future  as  co¬ 
workers  and  friends. 


-  3  - 

THE  C0R1KTKIAF  CORRESPCH1EHCE 

A,  The  Corintliians 
(a )  Their  city: 

The  location  of  Corinth  in  the  ancient  world 
gave  her  a  position  of  commercial  and  political  promin¬ 
ence  .  Situated  at  the  head  of  two  navigable  gulfs  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  with  a  natural  fortress  on  the 
Acro-Corinthus ,  she  was  able  to  command  a  stream  of  comm¬ 
erce  which  passed  from  one  gulf  to  the  other  over  the 
Isthmus.  Small  boats  were  hauled  from  one  gulf  to  the 
other  over  a  specially  constructed  road,  the  Dioclus, 
over  which  passengers  and  cargo  from  larger  ships  was 
transhipped  from  sea  to  sea  en  route  between  Ephesus 
and  home  * 

Few  acquisitions  of  culture  and  knowledge  came 
to  Corinth  with  foreign  traders,  and  travellers,  so  that 
Cicero  referred  to  the  city  as  "the  light  of  all  Greece", 
(1) ,  and  Horace  remarked,  "not  all  can  go  to  Corinth  in 
these  days".  (2) 

The  old. city  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
general  LIummius  in  146  E.C.  (3),  but  it  was  re-estab¬ 
lished  as  a  colony , -Colonia  Laus  Julia  Corinthus,- 

(1)  Cicero-  I'ro  Lege  Lianilia  (3)  Pausanius-  De  scrip  - 

(2)  Horace-  Epistulae  I  17:46  tio  Graeciae  ±1  1:2 


.  ■ 
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and  settled  largely  by  Roman  freedmgn  and  veteran  legionn 
aires  just  one  hundred  years  later. (1)  Almost  at  onoe 
its  strategic  position  made  it  a  flourishing  and  pop¬ 
ulous  centre  of  trade.  It  soon  became  a  melting  pot  of 
humanity,  its  Roman  characteristics  giving  place  to  a 
cosmopolitan  atmosphere,  This  was  the  age  of  travel  in 
the  Mediterranean  world. 

nThe  road  building  policy  of  the  government 
opened  up  avenues  for  the  movement  of  people  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  Also  the  Mediterranean 
now  that  it  had  been  cleared  of  pirates,  offered  well- 
beaten  sea  routes  for  trade  between  important  centres 
of  commerce.  Over  these  highways ,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
a  varied  and  voluminous  traffic  was  in  constant  motion. 
The  state  sent  its  officials  and  its  armies  to  every 
part  of  the  empire.  Traders  in  all  hinds  of  wares 
carried  on  their  business  in  truly  cosmopolitan  fashion. 
Artisans,  adventurers,  and  pleasure  seehers  moved  about 
freely  from  place  to  place  to  satisfy  their  distinctive 
interests.”  (2) 


(1)  Strabo-  Geographica  VIII,  6:23 

(2)  Case-  The  Social  Origins  of  Christianity  p.  82 


. 
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Corinth  was  the  natural  halting  place  for  bus 
iness  and  pleasure  between  Rome  and  the  East*  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Augustus  made  Corinth  the  capital  of 
Achaia . 


Corinth,  according  to  Godet ,  would  have  a 
population  of  about  seven  hundred  thousand  people  'when 
Paul  first  visited  it*  About  five  hundred  thousand 
were  slaves,  and  many  of  the  people  were  Greek  or 
Oriental  in  ancestry.  Latin  was  little  spoken  by  its 
inhabitants  (  1  ) ,  and  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  in 
a  language  common  to  them  and  to  him,  i *e •  Greek. 

The  main  streets  of  the  city  were  paved  with 
limestone  (2)  and  centred  upon  the  Agora  or  market 
place,  which  was  the  most  important  centre  of  the  life 
of  the  city.  Statues  to  gods  and  public  benefactors 
stood  about  the  roomy  Agora  and  on  all  sides  were  stores, 
shops,  or  halls  which  teachers  and  philosophers  used 
as  headquarters  for  their  activities.  To  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  Agora  just  outside  the  city  the  Romans 


(1)  Suetonius-  Claudius  16,  42 

(2)  A.J.A.-  Vol .  32,  p.  447 
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had  built  a  huge  amphitheatre  on  top  of  the  ruins  of 
an  old  Greek  theatre*  Further  north  on  the  Isthmus 
stood  the  theatre  and  race  course  used  in  connection 
with  the  Isthmian  games. 

(b)  Their  society: 

There  were  three  classes  in  Corinthian  society 
of  the  time  of  Paul,  aristocrats,  freedmen  and  slaves. 
The  aristocracy  were  made  up  of  descendants  of  the 
original  Roman  colonists,  officials  cf  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment  and  garrison,,  and  prominent  Greek  citizens. 
Upon  their  shoulders  would  fall  the  burden  cf  building 
and  maintaining  the  public  institutions  of  their  times, 
such  as  the  temple,  the  bath,  or  the  gymnasium.  (1) 
Their  wealth  provided  new  festivals,  new  schools,  oil 
for  the  athletes,  prizes  for  the  schoolboys,  games  for 
the  multitude,  or  banquets  for  the  citizens  and  their 
wive  s .  ( 2 ) 

They  held  the  higher  municipal  offices  which 
were  unpaid  and  which  made  large  demands  upon  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  holder.  (3) 

liT  ~r.  a.-  Second  series  Vol.  9,  p.  307 

(2)  Second  series  Vol.  11,  p.  175f 

(3)  lill-  "Roman  Society  from  hero  to  I.larcus  Aurelius" 

p.  218 


'■  ‘  •  '  ■ 51 
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The  aristocrats  of  Corinth  compared  very 
favorably  with  the  arrogant,  cruel,  and  immoral  members 
of  the  nobility  who  surrounded  the  emperor Ts  court  at 
Home.  Callio ,  who  was  proconsul  when  Paul  visited 
Corinth,  was  a  brother  of  the  philosopher,  Seneca,  and 
was  known  as  a  friend  of  literature ,  and  as  a  kindly 
sympathetic  soul  who  was  not  above  chatting  with  sailors 
about  the  wind,  the  weather,  and  other  homely  topics. 

The  aristocracy  were,  however,  -in  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  found  time  to  devote  themselves  to  cultural  interest 
in  the  field  of  philosophy,  literature  or  art. 

The  second  great  class  in  Corinthian  society 
were  the  freedmen.  These  were  men  and  women  who  had 
been  slaves  or  whose  ancestors  had  been  slaves,  and 
had  been  set  free.  Claves  were  freed  upon  the  payment 
of'  a  sum  of  money  .to  the  owner  by  the  slave  himself,  or 
by  a  rich  friend,  or  even  by  a  god  who  had  purchased  him- 
from  his  former  owner;  sometimes  slaves  were  set  free 
by  official  command  because  of  the  services  which  they 
had  rendered  in  war. 

Deissmann’s  study  of  the  ostraca  and  papyri 
of  the  Ancient  East  has  shown  how  widespread  was  the 
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custom  of  selling  slaves  to  a  god.  Records  exist  of 
the  sale  of  slaves  to  Athene,  Aselepios ,  Adr&etia, 
Remesis,  Dionysius,  Serapis,  and  others.  (1)  The 
majority  of  these  gods  were  worshipped  at  Corinth,  and 
Paul ' s  1 angua ge  was  p r o 1 a b ly  coloured  by  such  o c cur r - 
ences  when  he  said: 

"?or  a  slave  who  has  been  called  to  union  with 
the  Lord,  is  a  freedman  of  the  Lord,  just  as  a  freeman 
who  has  been  called  is  a  slave  of  Christ.  You  have  been 
bought  and  paid  for."  (2) 

The  opportunities  of  the  freedman  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  centre  like  Corinth  would  be  great,  and  they  would 
form  a  vigorous  mercantile  class,  whose  numbers  were 
constantly  being  swelled  by  manumission,  (3)  Some  freed- 
men  were  not  much  better  off  than  when  they  had  been 
slaves,  because  the  competition  with  slave,  labour  was 
very  keen  in  the  Creek  world.  Other  freedmen  however 
rose  to  positions  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  even 
in  the  court  of  the  emperor.  (4) 


(1)  Deissmann-  Light  from  the  Ancient  East  p.  521 

(2)  1  Corinthians-  7:22,23 

(3)  Dill-  op.  cit.  p.  117 

(4)  Tacitus-  Annales  XI,  37:3 
Pliny-  Hist or ia  Datura! is  35:58 
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These  successful  freedmen  dazzled  the  eyes  of  their 
fellows  by  the  magnificence  of  their  houses,  their 
baths,  and  their  entertainments,  which  were  often  the 
envy  of  the  aristocracy.  (1)  They  were  the  "  nouveaux 
riches”  of  the  first  century. 

The  largest  class  in  the  first  century  society 
in  a  centre  like  Corinth  were,  the  slaves.  Their  great 
numbers  were  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
other  classes,  who  maintained  a  strict  discipline  over 
them.  (2)  Eany  slaves  bore  the  marks  of  brutal  punish¬ 
ment  throughout  their  lives,  and  they  were  also  smitten 
frequently  by  diseases  due  to  lack  of  care  on  the  part 
of  their  masters.  A  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  slave, 
reads  thus: 

for  the  sale  to  Julius  Germanus,  of  a 
slave ,( female )  named  hioscorus,  about  twenty  five  years 
old,  which  slave  was  his  by  purchase,  having  previously 
belonged  to  Hera cl ides . . . . This  slave,  Julius  Germanus 
then  took  from  him  just  as  she  was,  free  from  blemish, 
except  epilepsy,  and  marks  of  punishment,  at  the  price 
of  twelve  hundred  drachmae  of  silver."  ( 3 ) 

The  slaves  in  the  households  at  Corinth  were 
employed  not  only  at  household  tasks,  but  also  at 
trades,  for  which  they  received  a  small  wage,  which 
usually  went  toward  the  money  they  were  saving  ,  that 

(1)  Pliny-  i l . E *  36:12  (3)  Oxy.  Pap.  115 

(2)  rill-  op.  cit.  p.  12 


' 

* 


■ 
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they  might  buy  their  freedom*  They  worked  as  barbers, 
house  stewards,  bakers,  lamp  makers,  money  lenders, 
managers  of  estates,  captains  of  ships  or  even  as 
teachers  of  their  master’s  children.  (1) 

The  runaway  slave  was  an  element  in  first 
century  life;  one  Cnesimus,  has  found  his  way  into 
the  Hew  Testament.  They  would  flee  to  some  indust¬ 
rial  or  commercial  centre  like  Corinth  or  Ephesus, 
and  there  try  to  make  a  living  practising  the  trade 
which  they  had  learned  in  their  master’s  household. 
When  captured,  they  were  branded,  usually  on  the  fore¬ 
head  with  a  dist inguishing  mark,  (£)  The  slaves  lived 
in  a  separate  apartment  in  the  household,  or  perhaps 
under  a  different  roof,  so  that  when  their  day’s  work 
was  done,  they  could  go  to  their  own  homes  to  rest. 

( c )  Their  habits  of  life: 

These  people  lived  in  a  commercial  centre  and 
the  occupations  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  Corinth 
had  to  do  largely  with  the  merchant  trade,  retail  and 
wholesale.  Fear  the  Agora,  and  in  the  stalls  at  its 
sides,  slaves  were  busy  transacting  the  business  of 
their  master's  household;  grain  dealers  met  to  buy 


IT]  letronius-  Cat.  103 

( 1 )  letronius-  Cat.  103 


(  i.e.  Saturae) 


. 


. 
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and  sell  wheat,  which  was  imported  from  across  the  sea. 

The  latter  displayed  their  samples  in  howls.  Bread,  fresh 
from  the  bakery,  where  it  had  been  made  by  slaves  or 
hired  freedmen,  together  with  fruit  and  other  dainties, 
was  sold  in  the  stalls  or  peddled  among  the  habitues  of 
the  Agora  by  the  "bread  women"  and  children, (1)  The 
cake-seller,  the  sausage  man,  the  confectioner,  and 
other  vendors,  hawking  their  w^ares,  were  familiar  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  market  place  to  Seneca.  (2) 

The  religious  life  of  the  city  with  its  many 
torch-light  processions,  made  the  lamp-making  industry 
an  important  one.  (3),  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
local  statue  trade  would  be  important.  (4) 

It  was  in  connection  with  converts  employed  as 
priests'  helpers  who  assisted  in  the  sacrifices,  and 
processions,  officiated  as  lamplighters,  and  who  were 
paid  in  kind  that  Paul  met  a  real  problem.  (5) 


n)  Lucian-  Lemonax  63  Oxy.  Pap.  1454  (  116  A.L.) 
(2j  Seneca  -  Epistulae  56:2 

(3)  A.J.A.  —  Vol .  31,  pp .  <>29  —  337 

(4)  Cicero  -  Epist.  ad  At t i cum  1:  4,  10 

(5)  Oxy.  Pap.  1453  l  30-29  E.C.)  cf.I  Cor.  8:13 


. 
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We  must  remember  also  that  in  this  city  with  two  sea¬ 
ports,  Paul  was  able  to  find  employment  at  his  old  trade, 
as  a  wearer  of  sail  cloth.  (1)  Freedmen  and  slaves 
would  also  be  employed  as  shoemakers,  carpenters,  smiths, 
pilots,  barbers,  musicians,  and  artists.  (2)  Since 
many  of  the  newly  rich  freedmen  of  Corinth  were  illit¬ 
erate  ,  and  other  educated  people  were  too  busy  to  do 
their  own  secretarial  work,  scribes  were  one  of  the 
prominent  groups  of  professional  men,  whom  Paul  puts  in 
the  same  class  as  the  philosophers.  (3)  The  philosopher 
and' teacher  of  rhetoric  were  respected  figures  in  the 
community,  for  there  was  a  great  quest  for  new  know¬ 
ledge,  and  an  eager  desire  to  master  rhetoric  among 
wealthy  freedmen,  and  members  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
children  of  the  wealthy  Corinthians  after  their  pre¬ 
liminary  training  in  the  gymnasium  were  taught  rhetoric, 
morals  and  philosophy  by  independent  teachers  who  coll¬ 
ected  fat  fees  for  their  labours.  (4)  .When  Paul  began 
using  a  room  in  the  house  of  Titus  Justus,  for  giving 
lectures  on  Christianity,  the  pagan  Corinthians  looked 
upon  him  as  just  another  teacher,-  whose  simple  direct 


(1) Acts  18:  1-3;  II  Tliess.  3:8 

(2) £pictetus  -  Pissertationes  1:19;  2:14 
(3  )1  Cor .  1:20 

(4)Plutarch  -  X.'oralia  de  Aud.  1 
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form  of  speecli  seemed  to  be  lacking  in.  logic  and 
rhetoric.  To  them  it  was  small  wonder  that  he  charged 
no  fee  for  his  lectures.  (1) 

Corinth,  like  other  cities  of  the  empire,  had 
a  very  involved  system  of  law  courts.  Contracts  of  all 
sorts  were  put  through  a  legal  process,  and  usually 
ended  with  an  oath  taken  in  the  emperor’s  name.  ( 2 ) 

The  evidence  was  sometimes  presented  by  two  or  three 
witnesses.  Paul's  correspondence  reflects  the  liking 
of  the  Corinthians  for  legal  processes  and  entanglements. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  in  mind  not  only 
ethical  considerations,  and  the  good  name  of  the  group , 
but  also  the  oath  to  the  emperor  that  the  law- suits 
involved,  when  he  advised  them  to  settle  their  disputes 
among  themselves.  (3) 

The  aristocrats  led  a  more  leisurely  life  than 
the  freedmen  and  slaves.  They  had  time  to  listen  to 
philosophers  or  teachers  in  their  own  homes,  or  to 
attend  the  lectures  given  by  the  latest  travelling 
teacher  in  one  of  the  rooms  bordering  on  the  Agora. 

(1)  Acts  18;  6-8;  1.  Cor.  1:17,  18,  22;  II  Cor.  11:7 

(2)  Kibeh  Pap.  1,38;  Oxy.  Pap.  239,  240,  259,  250,  262,715 

(3)  1  Cor.  6:1,  7,  8 


. 


« 


« 
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They  would  also  indulge  in  the  afternoon  pastime  of 
watching  a  play  in  the  theatre,  a  gladiatorial  show 
in  the  amphitheatre,  or  a  religious  procession.  Then 
they  repaired  to  the  public  or  private  baths  according 
to  their  means,  where  their  associations  were  not 
always  of  the  highest.  Following  the  baths,  the  even¬ 
ing  was  usually  taken  up  with  a  dinner  or  banquet  given 
at  home  or  in  the  temple  of  some  god  by  a  private  ind¬ 
ividual.  The  occasion  for  these  banquets  was  often  the 
celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the  master’s  son,  or 
a  victory  at  the  games,' (1) ,  or  the  elevation  cf  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household  to  public  office,  or  a  marriage 
which  involved  one  of  the  family.  (2)  Each  guest  re¬ 
clined  on  a  couch  and  ate  from  his  individual  table,  (3) 
.Then  the  food  had  been  removed',  wine  was  served,  and  it 
was  quite  customary  for  all  of  the  guests  to  become 
at  least  partially  drunk.  (4)  Paul  came  up  against 
this  problem  of  excessive  drinking  at  the  public  meals 
of  his  Corinthian  friends.  (5) 


(1)  Plutarch  -  Vitae:  Phocius,  20 

(2)  Oxy.  Pap.  101,  524.  Plutarch  -  Foralia:  Sym.  4:3 

(3)  Plutarch  -  Foralia:  Sym.  11,  10:1 

(4)  Cicero  -  ad  Verrem  1:6 
Lucian  -  Lapithae  3 
Plutarch  -  Vitae:  Cleomenes  13 

(5)  i  Cor.  11:21 


' 
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It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  "between  religious 
and  noil-religious  meals.  Most  of  the  meat  used  in  the 
households  of  Corinth  must  have  "been  sacrificed  to  a 
god,  before  it  was  placed  on  sale  in  the  Agora.  (1) 

Paul,  afraid  that  some  Corinthian  Christian  might  take 
offence  at  seeing  a  fellow  convert  eat  meat  which  had 
been  offered  to  idols,  suggested  giving  up  meat  to  save 
a  brother  from  stumbling.  (2)  To  abstain  from  meat 
sacrificed  to  pagan  gods  was  practically  abstaining  from 
all  meat.  Most  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  were  from 
the  lower  classes,  and  would  come  into  contact  with  meat 
offered  to  pagan  gods  only  at  some  public  festival, 
usually  in  a  temple,  that  a  wealthy  citizen  of  prom¬ 
inence  provided.  These  public  feasts  to  which  even 
slaves  were  invited  were  quite  common.  (3) 

./hat  place  did  women  occupy  in  this  society? 

The  woman  of  the  Greek  community  was  taking  a  more 
prominent  place  in  public  life  than  before.  The  power 
that  Agrippina  had  wielded  played  a  large  part  in  lib¬ 
erating  women  throughout  the  empire.  Some  of  Paul's 
best  helpers  were  women.  His  friend,  Chloe,  of  Corinth 


(1)  I  Cor.  10:25 

(2)  I  Cor.  8:10-13 

(3)  Tarn  -  Hellenistic  Civilization  p.  8? 

A.J.A.  -  "Vo.l .  17  pp.  29,30 

A.J.A.  -  first  series,  Vol.  11,  P*  175 
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was  eVi&ently  a  woman  of  considerable  means  and  prom¬ 
inence  to  have  sent  her  slaves  to  Ephesus  on  business.  (1) 
Women  of  means  took  their  place  in  public  benefactions  of 
the  day  (2),  and  attended  meetings  and  the  theatre  or 
gladiatorial  show  as  well  as  the  men.  (3)  Seneca,  Plut¬ 
arch,  and  Juvenal  all  bemoan  this  liberation  of  the 
womanhood  of  their  day,  which  parallels  to  some  extent 
Paul's  attitude.  (4)  The  marriage  contracts  of  this 
period  give  the  wife  control  of  her  own  dowry  and  serv¬ 
ants  as  a  rule,  and  they  played  a  great  part  often  in  the 
administration  of  the  estate.  15)  Paul  says  that  married 
women  have  too  much  interest  in  business  or  worldly 
affairs  to  serve  the  -Lord  readily.  Pearly  all  marriage 
contracts  made  provision  for  separation  or  divorce  (6), 
which  must  have  been  very  common.  in  the  face  of  this 
Paul  counsels  his  converts  to  avoid  divorce  altogether. 


(1)1  Cor.  1:  11 

(2j  Tarn  -op.  cit.  pp.  85,  86.  hill  -  op.  cit.  p.  223 

(3)  Dill  -  op.  cit.  p.  86.  Plutarch  -  Moral ia:  Censor 

and  Uxor  5 

(4)  Plutarch  -  Moral ia:  ae  Iside  et  Osiride  76 

cf.  also  i  Cor.  11:3;  14:34 
(6)  Oxy .  Pap.  265,  266,  266,  49 6 
15 )  Oxy.  Pap.  281  (20-50  A.D.),  282  (30-35  A.D.) 


. 

. 
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Plutarch  says  that  among  the  Greeks  the  women 
wore  long  hair,  while  the  men  had  theirs  cut.  (1)  The 
heterae  and  prostitutes  alone  among  women  wore  short 
hair,  which  gives  point  to  Paul's  suggestion  that  if 
some  women  are  brazen  enough  to  appear  in  church  with 
their  heads  unveiled,  they  might  as  well  go  the  limit 
in  disgracing  themselves,  by  cutting  their  hair  short. (2) 
(Greek  women  kept  their  heads  veiled  as  a  rule,  in  public, 
and  before  the  altars  of  their  gods,  (3).  Paul  accepts 
the  (Greek  custom  for  women,  but  advises  men  to  worship 
with  their  heads  unveiled.  This  latter  change  may  have 
an  anti- Judaism  touch  to  it. 

Gladiatorial  contests  between  man  and  man,  and 
men  and  beasts,  were  very  popular  among  the  Romans,  and 
wherever  they  settled,  they  made  over  theatres  or  built 
new  amphitheatres  to  accomodate  such  spectacles.  Just 
outside  of  Corinth  the  orchestra  of  an  old  theatre  was 
cut  back  to  make  roon  for  gladiatorial  shows  after  the 
re-establishment  of  the  city  as  a  Roman  colony  (4). 


(1)  Plutarch  -  Moralia:  Auae st  Rom.  14 

(2)  1.  Cor.  11:3-7 

(3)  Juvenal  -  Saturae  6:375 

(4)  A.J.A.  -  Vol.  31,  pp.  45G-4bl 


, 
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Recent  excavations  have  brought  proof  to  light  that  such 
contests  were  held  in  this  amphitheatre  before  Paul  visit¬ 
ed  Corinth.  (1)  The  Corinthians  would  understand  his 
language  well,  when  he  told  them  he  had  "fought  with  wild 
beasts  at  Ephesus (3) 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Corinth,  it  had 
regained  the  honour'  of  presiding  over  the  Isthmian  games, 
which  held  biennially  on  the  Isthmus  to  the  north  of  the 
city  under  the  patronage  of  the  god  Poseidon.  (3)  Music¬ 
al,  dramatic,  rhetorical  and  literary  contests  were  held 
in  the  theatre,  there,  but  the  greatest  interest  centred 
in  the  games  of  the  athletes.  Contests  in  wrestling, 
boxing,  running,  and  the  weight  events  called  for  careful 
and  strenuous  training  o"-er  a  long  period  of  time,  in¬ 
cluding  rigid  rules  of  exercise  and  diet.  The  chariot 
race  over  the  famous  race  course ,  was  the  crowning  event 
of  the  games.  (4)  The  winner  in  each  event,  whether  on 
the  race  course,  in  the  theatre,  or  in  the  stadium,  was 
awarded  simply  with  the  crown  of  the  foliage  of  the  sac¬ 
red  pine.  (5)  Paul’s  language  in  writing  to  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  was  full  of  the  imagery  of  the  athletic  contests. 


(1) 

(3) 


3) 


(5) 


A.J.A.  -  Vol .  30,  pp.  444-463 ;  Vol .  33,  pp .  330-332, 
i  Cor.  15:33  474-495 

Pausanius  -  op.  cit.  11,  2:3  (4)  Strabo  -  op .cit .V, 3; 7 

Inc*  Britt*.  Article  on  Pose  idonA£i0^e^us“^sser^  **■'•''* 

-I  ..  '  A  .  '.41 


H.i/.B.,  Article  on  Corinth 
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"ho  you  not  know  that  in  a  race  ,  the  runners 
all  compete,  but  only  one  wins  the  prize?  ihat  is  the 
way  you  must  run,  so  as  to  win.  Any  man  who  enters  an 
athletic  contest  goes  into  strict  training  to  win  a 
wreath  that  will  soon  wither.  So  that  is  the  way  1  run, 
unswervingly.  That  is  the  way  1  fight,  not  punching  the 
air.  hut  I  beat  and  bruise  my  body,  and  make  it  my 
slave,  so  that  after  I  have  called  others  to  the  contest, 
1  may  not  be  disqualified  myself.1 2 3'’  (1) 

(d)  Their  heliglon  and  Morals: 

Religion  and  morality  must,  as  in  most  other 
situations,  be  considered  together  at  Corinth.  Immor¬ 
ality  was  prominent  in  the  religious  life  of  Ancient 
Corinth  as  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  "Hierodouloi" 
in  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  lofty 
Acro-Cor inthus .  (2)  When  Corinth  was  re-established, 
xuany  of  the  temples  of  the  old  city  w^ere  rebuilt,  while 
in  the  Agora  statues  and  sanctuaries  were  set  up  to 
honour  Athena,  Artemis,  Fortune,  Apollo,  Aphrodite,  Zeus, 
xiermes  and  lionysius.  (3)  The  temple  of  Aphrodite  on 


n)  1  Cor.  9:  24,25 

( 2 )  Strabo  -  op.  cit.  VIII,  6:30 

(3)  Pausanius  -  op.  cit.  11,  2:6 


- 


, 


so 


the  summit  of  Acro-Corinthus  overlooked  many  other- 
shrines  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain,  nearer 
its  base,  these  included  temples  of  the  fates,  of 
heme  ter  and  the  Maid,  of  hera  Bimaea,  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  a  sanctuary  of  Necessity  and.  force,  an  altar 
to  Lelios,  two  precincts  of  Isis,  and  two  of  Serapis.  (1) 
fo  the  north  on  the  Isthmus,  of  course,  stood  the  temple 
of  the  Isthmian  Poseidon,  while  at  the  eastern  seaport , 
Ceftchreae ,  were  a  temple  and  statue  of  Aphrodite,  and 
sanctuaries  of  Asclepios  and  Isis,  (I)  The  particular¬ 
ism  of  Paul  in  his  Corinthian  correspondence  has  its 
Basis  in  the  multiplicity  of  shrines  there.  Strabo  says, 
"the  whole  country  is  full  of  temples".  (3)  The  Imp¬ 
erial  cult,  or  emperor-worship,  had  its  representatives 
among  the  priests  of  Corinth,  one  Spartiacus,  son  of  Laco, 
having  been  made  high  priest  of  the  Imperial  cult  for  life. 
(4) 

The  question  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  has 
already  been  mentioned.  At  the  various  sanctuaries, 
many  different  kinds  of  animals  would  be  sacrificed. 


(1)  Pausanius  -  op.  cit.  II,  5:1 
(£)  Pausanius  -  op.  cit.  ii,  S:3 
(t>)  Strabo  —  op*  cit.  <  ill ,  o.ltj 
(4)  A.J.A.  -  Vol.  30,  p.  390 


. 
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Horses,  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were  oi'fered  to  Poseidon 
when  He  was  worshipped  at  the  time  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
(1)  Sheep,  swine,  and  the  first  fruits  were  offered  to 
Heme ter  Chloe ,  while  to  Aphrodite,  at  Sicyon,  near  Corinth 
were  offered  the  thighs  of  the  "victims,  excepting  those 
of  swine".  (  Z  and  3)  Yarro  mentions  the  sacrifice  of 
the  pig  in  the  ^leusinian  mysteries.  (4)  das  swine Ts 
flesh  one  of  the  meats  that  Paul,  a  Jew,  did  not  mind 
avoiding?  It  would  seem  to  be  sc. 

The  festivals  of  the  gods,  had  as  much  social 
as  religious  significance .  Each  god  had  several  festiv¬ 
als  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  calendar  was  full 
of  such  days.  Certain  Isis  festivals  created  much  the 
same  atmosphere  as  a  modern  charity  bazaar.  (5)  Pro¬ 
cessions  and  athletic  and  musical  contests  were  held 
in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  (6)  It  was 


(1)  nnc .  Britt.  -  Poseidon 

(2)  and  (3)  Pausanius  -  op.  cit.  II,  10:14 

(4)  Yarro  -  herum  Rusticarum  II,  4:9 

(5)  Pausanius  -  op.  cit.  X,  32:9 

(6)  Enc.  Britt.  -  article  on  Apollo 


- 


. 


. 
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customary  for  a  wealthy  aristocrat,  upon  elevation  to 
some  public  office  to  perform  sacrifices  to  certain  of 
the  pods,  and  provide  public  feasts  and  festivals  in 
connection  with  them,  to  which  freedmen  and  even  slaves 
were  invited.  (1)  The  new  convert  to  Christianity  in 
Corinth  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  dissociate  him¬ 
self  from  his  pagan  customs  and  habits.  Ee  would  cert¬ 
ainly  have  to  leave  the  world  altogether  to  be  free  from 
such  contacts  in  a  city  like  Corinth,  which  was  a  great 
religious  centre .  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthian  converts 
how  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  sacrificing  to, 
and  worshipping,  many  idols  who  dwelt  in  temples  made 
with  hands*  (2) 

While  not  all  of  the  temples  encouraged  immor¬ 
ality  as  did  that  of  Aphrodite  in  Ancient  Corinth,  there 
was  not  much  emphasis  upon  morality  in  any  of  the  cults 
represented  in  first  century  Corinth.  The  festivals  and 
banquets  in  the  name  of  the  gods  were  often  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  occasions  of  great  excesses.  Dionysius  was 
very  popular  in  first  century  Corinth  as  his  image  on 
the  Corinthian  coins  of  this  period,  and  the  prominent 
position  of  his  statues  in  the  A.. ora  bear  testimony.  (3) 


( 1  j  lam  —  op  .  oxt.  p.  -  ( i  a.  vox  .  •  >  d  i-j  » 2 

(3)  ix.J.A.  -  second  series,  Xrol.  6,  p.  324,  4p8 
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The  worship  of  lionysius  with  its  emphasis  upon  being 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  did  not  tend  to  purify 
religious  celebrations. 

Sexual  immorality  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
the  life  of  that  day.  Epictetus  does  not  condemn  the 
illicit  relationship  of  a  man  and  a  woman  before  marr- 
iage  ,  provided  it  is  carried  on  "according  to  custom.11 .  (1) 
He,  with  Paul,  mentions  the  immoral  by  a  variety  of  names 
including  drunkards,  adulterers,  corrupters,  catamites, 
robbers,  and  abusers  of  boys.  (2)  The  cults  of  Isis  and 
Aphrodite  are  known  to  have  not  merely  countenanced  imm¬ 
orality  elsewhere  at  this  time,  but  to  have  encouraged  it 

The  large  transient  group  in  the  population  of 
lorinth  were  accompanied  by  the  usual  vices  which  surr¬ 
ound  such  a  group.  Sailors  squandered  their  wealth  in 
wine  shops,  merchants  lavished  their  wealth  upon  the 
heterae,  and  prostitution,  was  common.  (3)  From  marr¬ 
iage  contracts,  already  referred  to,  and  from  the  satir¬ 
ists  we  learn  that  married  life  was  very  unsettled  and 


(1)  Epictetus  -  Euchiridon  23 

(2)  Epictetus  -  Dissertat iones  11,20:22,  1x1,3 
1  Cor .  5:10,  6 : S 

(3)  otrabo  -  op.  cit.  VIII,  0 


. 

. 
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divorce  common.  The  new  Corinthian  converts  were  not 
accustomed  to  regard  drunkenness,  robbery,  or  sexual 
vice  as  any  great  sin,  because  they  were  so  common.  Cne 
of  the  new  converts  had  committed  incest,  and  yet  had 
been  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  Christian  group  by 
the  majority.  (1)  Others  who  were  drunkards,  and  greedy 
men  had  also  been  able  to  maintain  their  membership  in 
the  Christian  group.  (2)  ?aulrs  letters  to  Thessalonica 
and  to  Rome,  which  were  written  from  Corinth,  reflect  a 
background  of  low  moral  living  among  the  Corinthians 
with  whom  he  lived  and  worked,  who  would  be  largely  freed 
men  and  slaves.  (3) 

The  moral  and  religious  problems  which  Paul 
faced  in  his  Corinthian  correspondence  are  only  under¬ 
standable  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  people  of  that 
cosmopolitan  centre . 


(1)  1  Cor.  5:2;  6:9;  7:2 

(3)  1  These*  4:3;  Romans  1:26,  27,  29 

(2)  1  Cor.  5:9,  10 


B .  Critical  Problems 
(a )  -authenticity 

I.  External  evidence 
(1)  Textual  Evidence. 

I  Gorintliians  is  in  all  of  the  great  Greek 
Uncial  texts.  X  ,/f>,  A,  C,  h  (Glar.  6th  century)  in  its 

complete  form  where  its  title  is  A'o  fy 

c  < 

y  jt  iS  also  complete  in  the  three  main  versions, 

Old  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Peshltto.  II  Corinthians  has 
similar  textual  evidence  except  that  4^'-l2&  is  missing 
from  A,  and  C  has  only  1-1C7, 

(a)  Christian  Attestation.  I  Clement  writt¬ 
en  by  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth  about 
93  A*D.  reflects  1  Corinthians  three  times,  referring 
to  the  parties  of  Paul,  Apollo s,  and  Cephas,  (1),  and 
more  particularly  pointing  to  the  letter,-  “lake  up 
again  the  letter  of  the  blessed  Paul,  the  apostle "  .  (2) 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  who  died  112  A.L. 
reflects  I  Corinthians  nine  times.  (3)  The  letter 


(1)  I  Clement  47°  (3)  Plummer  and  Robertson  -  I 

(2)  1  Clement  42  Corinthians.  International 

Critical  Commentary, 
e.g.  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians 
ch.  IS  "a  stumbling  block  to  un¬ 
believers"  reflects  I  Gor.  1:23 


. 

, 


n  - 
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of  Polycarp  (d.  155  A.B.)  to  the  Philipp ians ,  ch.  5, 
quotes  I  Corinthians  and  also  mentions  Paul  by 

name,  Athena goras  quotes  I  Corinthians  as  According 
to  the  apostle”.  (1)  Justin  Martyr  reflects  I  Cor¬ 
inthians  five  times.  (2)  Jrenaeus  has  sixty  quotations, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  lias  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
iertullian  has  four  hundred.  It  is  included  in  the 
canon  of  Ttarcion,  140  A.h. ,  and  of  the  ’Murat or Ian 
Fragment,  190  A.D. 

II  Corinthians  has  not  the  same  strong  attest¬ 
ation.  I  Clement  5:6  has  a.  list  of  Paul T a  sufferings 
which  is  different  from  the  list  in  II  Corinthians, 
and  otherwise  there  Is  no  reflection  of  II  Corinthians . 
Ignatius  does  not  use  it  but  Polycarp  In  his  letter  to 

the  Philipp ians  quotes  it  several  times.  (3)  The  letter 

8-10 

to  liognetus  5:8  quotes  lx  Corinthians  6  .  Trenaeus 

refers  to  this  letter  by  name,  (4),  and  uses  It  freely 


(1)  Athenagoras  -  de  Pies.  Port  (c.  177  A.D.)  quotes 

I  Cor.  15:55  0 

(2)  Dialogue  ch.  14  reflects  I  Cor.  5°  , 

(3)  Poly  carp  -  To  Philipp  ians  2'  quotes  Ii  Cor.  4^- 

(4)  Trenaeus  IY  28:3;  Y  3:1 


. 

. 
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as  does  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian. 

Kara ion  includes  II  Corinthians  in  his  canon  and  it  is 
also  In  the  Muratorian  Fragment.  The  tool  of  Acts  in 
the  Few  Testament  coincides  in  its  historical  sketch 
in  chapters  eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty  with  the 
contents  of  I  and  II  Corinthians. 

2.  Internal  Sridenoe 

I  Corinthians  opens  with  the  greeting  rr  I,  Paul, 
......  to  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth”,  and  closes  with 

*  I,  Paul,  Yjrite  this1 2 3  salutation” .  (1)  In  the  letter 
the  author  speaks  of  himself  as  Paul  who  baptized  some 
of  them,  and  who  founded  the  cnurch.  {2}  The  letter  Is 
also  harmonious  in  doctrine  and  language  -with  the  rest 
of  Paul-'s  letters. 

II  Corinthians  also  begins  11  Paul... an  apostle... 
to  the  church  of  nod  that  is  at  Corinth”.  The  author 
also  associates  himself  with  S Uranus  and  Timothy  as 
Paul  does  in  The ssalonians .  (3)  At  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  chapter,  the  author  describes  himself  as  ”  I,  ... 
the  Paul  who  is  so  humble  when  face  to  face  with  you.” 


(1)  I  Cor.  I1,  J  and  16"1 

(2)  1  Cor.  l1,,1'1and  41' 

(3)  I  The ss.  1-*-  and  I  Cor.  I1- 


. 

* 

.. 
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The  events  described  in  these  two  letters  fit 
into  the  history  of  PaulTs  life.  The  letters  have  an 
animated  style  with  a  variety  and  minuteness  of  person¬ 
al  detail  that  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  genuine 
letters • 

(b )  hate  and  Location 

The  province  of  Achaia  was  restored  to  the 
control  of  the  senate  by  Claudius  of  home ,  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  pro-consuls.  Leissmann  discovered  by  an 
inscription  at  belphi  that  callio  came  to  Corinth  in 
51  A.h.  Paul  was  at  Corinth  during  Gallic 's  term  of 
office ,  and  appeared  before  him.  This  would  probably 
be  near  the  end  of  his  eighteen  month Ts  visit  at  that 
time.  (1)  Paul  then  sailed  to  Syria  and  on  the  way 
went  with  Aquila  and  Prisca  to  Ephesus  where  they  sett¬ 
led.  Then  Paul  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  and  came  back  to 
Ephesus  for  a  three  year  visit,  about  52-55  A,D*  Apollo 
was  converted  by  Aquila  and  Prisca  after,  they  arrived 
at  Ephesus  from  Corinth,  when  Paul  was  away  in  Jerus¬ 
alem.  Apollo  then  went  to  Corinth  where  he  had  a 
successful  ministry  ana  has  returned  to  Ephesus.  (2) 


.  ,  r  11-18 

(1)  nets  18 

(2)  nets  1824-191;  (Jor  *  l* 1 2* ,  54,  lA 


' 

. 
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Hence  it  would  likely  be  during  the  last  year  of 
Paul  rs  stay  in  Ephesus  that  1  Corinthians  was  written, 
about  5b  A.b.,  in  the  fall  of  the  year*  (1) 

"  1  am  going  through  Macedonia,  and  I  will 
probably  stay  some  time  with  you,  or  even  pass,  the 
winter ... .But  I  shall  stay  in  Ephesus  until  the  Hal¬ 
ve  st  festival. "  (2} 

Evidently  Paul's  visit  was  an  unsuccessful  one 
and  he  wrote  a  "severe"  letter,  (3),  which  dealt  with 
an  action  by  an  individual,  hence  not  I  Corinthians, 
which  for  reasons  to  be  given  later  we  shall  assume  to 
be  11  Corinthians  10-13.  This  would  be  late  in  the 
year  55  A.1).  from  Ephesus.  Paul  evidently  started  on 
his  journey  soon  after  writing  this  letter,  and  kept 
going  until  he  got  to  Macedonia ,  one  stop  after  Tro.as 
on  his  journey  westward,  where  he  met  Titus,  and  in 
great  relief  wrote  II  Corinthians  1-9.  (4),  late  in 
55  or  early  in  56.  A.D. 


(1)  The  Vaticanus  M.2.  has  a  subscription  by  a  third 
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> 
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from  ' 
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1  C 

or.  1C, 

-  V 
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{  g)  Chronology,  Integrity  and  Analysis 

1.  Paul  had  made  a  visit  to  Achaia  and  Corinth, 
when  he  returned  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  est¬ 
ablishing  a  Christian  group  or  church  there.  (1) 

2.  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  deal¬ 
ing  .ith  the  associations  of  Christians  with  immoral 
people  (2),  of  which  II  Corinthians  6:14  -  7"L  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  part.  The  contents  of  this  latter  passage 
satisfy  the  reference  in  I  Corinthians  5:9,  as  it  is 

a  polemic  against  associations  with  unbelievers* 

"Come  out  from  them  and  separate  from  them, 
says  the  Lord,  and  touch  nothing  that  is  unclean."  (5) 

Phis  is  a  strong  statement  and  would  need  the  correct¬ 
ion  that  Paul  makes: 

"1  wrote  you  in  my  letter  not  to  associate  with 
immoral  people,-  not  that  you  are  to  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  immoral  people  of  the  world."  (4) 

phe  passage  in  question  6:14  -  7:1  is  a  psychological 
and  literary  misfit  in  its  present  position  in  II  Cor¬ 
inthians.  It  breaks  in  upon  a  warm  personal  passage  to 


(1)  1  Cor.  4J-",  ii  Cor..  1^ ,  Acts  161 2’11 

(2)  I  Cor.  c;  (3)  II  Cor,  61 7 

(4)  i  Cor.  5" 


, 

' 
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discuss  morals,  while  tlie  sentence  "before  it  "  My 
children,  you  must  open  your  hearts  too",  and  the 
sentence  immediately  following  the  passage  in  guest ion 
"Male  room  for  me  in  your  hearts",  seem  to  fit  to¬ 
gether  in  substance. 

There  is  no  textual  or  other  external  evidence 
to  support  this  interpolation  theory  for  the  passage, 
except  that  II  Corinthians  is  not  known  'until  somewhat 
late,  when  plenty  of  time  had  elapsed  to  male  editing 
work  possible.  Professor  Lake  thinks  that  II  Corinth¬ 
ians  is  a  composite  letter  Cl)  ,  ana  since  chapters  1C- 
13  seem  to  place  themselves  in  a  separate  letter  for 
most  modern  scholars,  it  would  not  b~  improbably  that 
the  passage  here  in  question  is  also  not  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  position  in  the  correspondence. 

3.  Some  members  of  the  household  of  Cx-loe  of 
Corinth  visited  Paul  at  Ephesus  bearing  information  of 
party  quarrels  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  (2) 
From  the  same  source,  apparently,  Paul  learned  of  a 


(1)  k.  Lake  -  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  Paul 

(2) "  1.  Cor*  1 2~1^,  3:4,  5,  22. 
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dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  preaching  of  the  gospel.  (1) 
fhey  brought  information  also  of  certain  immoralities 
among  the  Christians  there ,  including  a  case  of  incest, 
as  well  as  adultery,  idolatry,  drunkenness,  and  robbery. 
(2) 

4.  A  letter  from  the  members  of  the  Corinthian 
group  ,to  Paul  has  also  arrived  (3)  perhaps  in  the  hands 
of  Stephanos,  fortune tus ,  and  nchaicus,  who  also  arrive 
with  more  information.  These  latter  cannot  be  confused 
with  members  of  Chios' s  household,  as  Stephanos  is  a 
householder-  himself.  (4)  The  questions  in  the  letter 
concern: 

(a)  marriage  and  celibacy,  an.  7 

(b)  heat  offered  to  idols,  ch.  8,  S,  and  1C 

(c)  Conduct  of  women  in  church,  cii.ll(  l-lo) 

(d)  Spiritual  gifts  or  talents,  eh. 12-14 

(e)  hesurre ction  of  the  body,  ch.  15 

(f)  The  Collection,  ch.  lo  (1-4) 

(g)  The  Plans  of  Apollos  lo  (12) 

These  men  no  doubt  are  responsible  for  the  rumours 
regarding  the  abuse  of  the  Lord's  Supper  celebration 
at  Corinth.  (5) 


(1)  1  Cor.  l1,,lc  (2)  51 ,  611*1" 

(5)  71  (4)  l1^,  lo1^1 

(5)  ll1 ' 


. 

. 


5.  The  reply  to  these  questions  in  the  letter 


and  rumours  brought  by  visitors  is  contained  in  I 


Corinthians.  That  it  would  fail  to  purge  the  Corinth¬ 


ian  church  oi  its  weaknesses,  and  unite  it  into  a  stron 


unit  can  be  foreseen  in 


its  lack  of  tact  of  which  the 


following  passages  beat  witness: 


1  Cor.  1:26  "  not  many  of  you  were  what  men  call  wise, 

not  many  of  you  were  influential,  not 
many  were  of  high  birth". 

2:6  "  There  is  a  wisdom  that  we  impart  when  we 

are  with  people  who  have  a  mature  faith" 

3: 1,2, 3,  "  I  could  not  treat  you  as  spiritual 

persons ... .for  you  are  still  worldly" 

4:  7  "  for  who  sees  anything  special  in  you? 

and  what  have  you  got  that  you  have  not 
been  given?” 


4:10  "  We  are  made  fools  of  for  the  sake  of 

Christ ,  while  you  are  men  of  sense  ...... 

We  are  weak,  you  are  strong.  You  are 
fist ingui she  d ,  we  are  despised.  " 

4:14  "  1  do  net  write  this  to  you  to  make  you 

ashamed,  but  for  your  instruction  as  my 
dear  -children." 


4:21  "  shall  I  come  to  you  with  a  stick,  or  in 

a  loving  and  gentle,  spirit?" 

6:1,2  "  Immorality  is  actually  notorious  among 
you....  and  you  can  put  on  airs." 

5:  6  "  Certainly  this  is  nothing  for  you  to 

boast  of." 


• 

' 

■ 


: 


. 


6:  4  "  ±  ask  it  to  shame  you.  Has  it  come  to 

this  that  there  is  not  a  single  wise  man 
among  you?" 

6:  S  M  But  it  is  you  who  wrong  and  roh  others, 
and  your  own  hrothers  at  that ....  .people 
who  are  immoral  or  idolaters  or  adulterers 
or  sensual,  or-  given  to  unnatural  vice,  or 
thieves  oi  greedy , -drunkards ,  abusive 
people,  robbers,-  will  not  have  any  share 
in  G-odTs  kingdom.  Some  of  you  used  to  be 
like  that." 


11:16  11  But  if  anyone  is  disposed  to  be  contentious 
about  it,  I  for  my  part  recognize  no  other 
practice  in  worship  than  this." 

11:17  11  1  cannot  approve  of  your  meetings." 

11:22,23  "  /That  can  I  say  to  you?  Can  I  approve  of 
you?  Hot  in  this  matter  certainly." 

14:36  "  Hid  Cod's  message  start  from  you  Corinth¬ 

ians?  or  are  you  the  only  people  it  has 
reached?" 

15:34  "  Return  to  your  sober  sense  as  you  ought, 

and  stop  sinning  for  some  of  you  are 
utterly  ignorant  about  nod,  To  youi  shame 
I  say  so." 


This  letter  may  have  been  sent  in  care  of  Timothy  (1)  , 
who  later  returned  with  bad  news. 


6.  Paul  went  to  Corinth  to  attempt  to  settle 
the  disputes  which  harassed  the 
a  bad  time  of  it . 


(1) 


-or 


417' 


16 


10 


church  there  and  had 


r 
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"  i  decided  1  would  not  pay  you  another 
painful  visit”  (1) 

”  Here  1  am  ready  to  come  to  you  for  the  third 
time.”  (2) 

”  This  will  he  my  third  visit  to  you....  I  warn 
them  now  as  I  did  on  my  second  visit.”  (3) 

The  second  visit  or  first  ”painful”  visit  could 
not  have  "been  before  1  Corinthians  was  written  as  Paul 
would  not  have  had  to  depend  upon  a  letter,  and  rumours 
for  information  as  he  did.  (4}  ho  painful  visit  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  I  Corinthians,  hut  Paul  did  say  that  he  intend 
ed  to  go  up  to  Corinth,  and  if  necessary,  to  cause  pain 
to  some.  (5)  Phis  painful  visit  was  painful  to  Paul  as 
well  as  to  the  Corinthians.  lie  seems  to  he  looking  hack 
on  an  experience  of  failure  when  he  expresses  the  fear 
that  God  may  humiliate  him  before  them  if  he  co  .es.  (o) 


(1)  11  Cor.  21  M. 

(2)  lx  Cor.  lh^4 5  M. 

(2)  11  Cor.  131.2 *  Gr. 

(4)  I  Cor.  5:1,  11:8 

(5)  1  Cor.  4: hi:  S:34:  16:5 

16)  II  Cor.  2^,  1C6’10,  12‘Jl,  132’' 


. 
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7.  Paul  wrote  a  "severe1  11  letter  which  is  ment¬ 
ioned  in  II  Corinthians  1-9  hut  -not  in  chapters  10-13. 

II  Cor.  2:4  "  For  I  was  in  great  trouble  and  dist¬ 

ress  of  mind  when  I  wrote  you,  and 
I  shed  many  tears  as  1  did  it." 

6:8  "  Even  if  I  did  hurt  your  feelings  with 

that  letter,  I  cannot  regret  it,  even 
if  I  did  regret  it." 

Phis  severe  letter  referred  to  cannot  he  I  Corinthians  , 


for  if  Paul  did  write  II  Corinthians  10-13,  he  couldnrt 
have  felt  very  sorry  over  the  comparatively  mild  remon¬ 
strances  of  I  Corinthians .  In  I  Corinthians  Paul.  Knows 


of  the  immorality  of  Corinthian  Christians  only  hy  rumour. 
The  "lost"  letter  mentioned  in  I  Corinthians  5:9  cannot 
he  the  severe  letter,  for  Titus  has  .just  brought  bach  a 
report  on  the  severe  letter  before  II  Corinthians  1-9  was 
written.  (1) 


The  severe  letter  is  lost,  or  else  II  Corinth¬ 
ians  10-13  is  a  part  of  it.  A  large  part  of  the  severe 
letter  was  directed  against  a  person,  and  has  been  lost. 
(2) 

There  are  many  things  in  chapters  1-10  of  II 
Corinthians  that  seem  to  reflect  the  contents  of  the 


(1)  11  Cor.  8lj,  2 

(s)  Iloffatt:  The  Historical  hew  Testament,  p.  174  f. 

see  also  lx  Cor.  2:  0-10,  7:12 


. 


. 
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section  in  chapters  10-13,  as  though  these  chapters  had 
"been  written  earlier.  Ilie  following  examples  will  supp¬ 
ort  this: 


(a)  13:10 

2:  3 

(b )  13:  2 

1:23 


"  that  is  why  I  'write  this  while  I 
am  away  from  you,  so  that  when  I 
.come,  1  may  not  have  to  be  harsh." 

"  1  wrote  this  so  that  1  might  not 
be  pained  when  I  came." 

"  if  I  come  back,  I  will  not  spare." 

11  To  spare  you,  I  did  not  come  again 
t  o  Cor inth . " 


(c)  10:  6  n  I  am  prepared  to  punish  any  dis¬ 
obedience  when  you  have  made  your 
obedience  perfectly  clear." 


2:  9  "  That  is  why  I  wrote  you  to  find  out 

how  you  would  stand  the  test  and  see 
if  you  would  obey  me  absolutely , ri 


(d)  10 ' -1210 
11:18  » 

11:  3  " 

11:23  " 


self  commendation  is  the  subject 

since  many  are  so  Iranian  as  to  boast 
I  will  do  it  also." 

1  am  not  in  the  least  inferior  to 
these  superfine  apostles." 

If  they  are  Christian  workers  I  am 
a  better  one." 


12:  1  "1  have  to  boast." 


and 

31  "  Am  1  falling  into  self  recommend¬ 

ation  again" 

^12  „  ^  am  not  trying  to  recommend  myself 

to  you  again." 
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(e)  12:17 

7:  2 

(f)  ll21 


"  nid  I  make  anything  out  of  you?" 

"  I  have  not  got  the  better  of  anyone." 
"  I  am  playing  the  part  of  a  fool" 


11:23 


"  1  am  talking  like  a  madman." 


and 


u-) 


(h) 


5:13  " 

13:  5  " 

1:24  " 

12:20,21 

7:16  " 


If  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  it  was 
between  God  and  me," 

It  is  yourselves  you  must  test  to 
see  whether  you  are  holding  to  the 
fa  ith . " 

In  your  faith  you  stand  firm  enough" 

"  I  fear,  lest  there  should  be  strife" 

In  everything  i  am  of  good  eourage 
concerning  you." 


the  section  10-13  opens  with  Paul  on  the  defers 
sive  and  the  above  examples  show  how  that  feeling  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  section.  The  section  1-9  however  is 
written  in  joy  and  sudden  relief  from  anxiety.  (1) 

,  if  the  severe'  letter  referred  to  in  Chapters  1-9 
of  11  Corinthians  was  written  before  Chapters  10-13  as 
well,  as  would  be  the  case  if  11  Corinthians  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  unit  as  it  stands,-  then  Paul  wrote  two  bitter 
letters.  If  he  were  really  so  sorry  about  the  first 


(1) II  Cor.  2:13,  7 


4-8 
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one  as  he  claims  to  be  (1) ,  he  oould  scarcely  have 
written  chapters  10-13  right  on  top  of  that  expression 
of  regret.  To  regard  II  Corinthians  as  a  unit  as  it 
stands  is  to  picture  Paul  as  waiting  in  an  agony  of 
suspense  for  Titus,  and  on  receipt  of  good  news,  pour¬ 
ing  out  the  good  will  and  tenderness  toward  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  of  Chapters  1-7  which  follows  his  relief,-  even 
feeling  his  way  to  the  point  of  asking  for  a  generous 
contribution  for  Palestinian  relief,-  onl„  to  break  out 
into  the  most  bitter  and  forceful  passage  of  all  his 
extant  writings,  in  Chapters  1C-13.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  have  been  putting  himself  into  another  agony  of 
suspense,  and  endangering  the  success  of  the  collection 
in  which  he  was  so  interested.  All  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  done  by  that  giant  statesman  of  the  early 
Christian  church,  .ho  tried  in  every  say  to  commend 
himself  to  people.  If)  It  is  scarce-ly  possible  that 
Paul  could  have  written  such  expressions  as  this: 


(1)  II  Cor.  2:13 ,  74  ' ,  9 

(2)  li  Cor.  G:3 


1C 


. 
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lx  Corinthians  1:7  "i.Iy  hopes  for  you  are  unshaken." 

4:1,16  "1  never  lose  heart.” 


5:u  "I  am  confident.” 


7:4  ,!I  have  the  greatest  confidence 

in  you,  1  take  the  greatest 
pride  in  you,  1  am  fully  com¬ 
forted  after  all  ray  trouble- 'I 
am  overjoyed." 

to  be  followed  in  the  same  letter  with  such  expressions 
as  this: 

IX  Corinthians  11:  3  "1  am  afraid  that  your 

thought s  will  he  led  astray 
f r  ora  t lie  i  r  s  ingl e  -he  ar  t  e  d 
fidelity  .to  Christ." 

12:k0  "I  am  afraid  that  perhaps 

when  1  come  1  may  not  find 
you  as  I  want  to  find  you, 
and  that  you  may  not  find  me 
as  you  want  to  find  me." 


or  again,  compare  these  statements  earlier  in  the  letter 
as  it  stands,  with  what  follows. 


II  Corinthians  2:10  "when  you  forgive  a  man,  1 

forgive  him  too." 


3:  2  "You  are  my  recommendations 
wr it  ten  on  my  heart." 

7:11  "See  how  earnest  this  vj-od- 

given  pain  has  made  you.... 
how  eagei  to  see  me." 

7:16  "1  am  glad  that  I  can  feel 

peifect  confidence  in  you." 
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and 

12:11  ”1  have  been  making  a  fool  of 

myself,  but  you  nave  forced  me 
to  do  it  when  you  ought  to  nave 
been  expressing  your  approval 
of  me . " 

13:  3  "Since  you  demand  proof  tliat 

Christ  really  speaks  through  me." 


To  make  one  further  comparison: 

IX  Corinthians  8:7,8  "dust  as  you  excel  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  faith,  express¬ 
ion,  knowledge,  perfect  dev¬ 
otion  and  the  love  we  have 
awakened,  in  you,  you  must 
excel  in  this  generous  unner- 
taking  too.  i  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  command," 

9:2  "1  know  how  willing  you  are  to 

help  in  it,  ±  boast  of  you  for 
if  ,  " 

9:  7  "Everyone  is  to  give  what  he 

has  made  up  his  mind  to  give." 

and  in  10-13: 

11:  9  "X’or  you  like  to  put  up  with 
fools,  you  are  so  wise  your- 
selve  s . " 

1^.  9  "have  you  been  supposing  all 
along  that  it  is  before  you 
1  have  been  defending  myself." 

13:10  "1  write  this  while  1  am  away 
from  you,  so  that  when  i  come 
I  may  not  have  to  be  harsh." 


< 


This  array  of  evidence  leaves  one  more  argu- 
ment  for  the  unity  of  the  letter  as  it  stands.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  letter  is  all  one  piece,  and  while 
chapters  1-9  were  addressed  to  the  majority,  chapters 
10-13  were  addressed  to  an  unrepentant  minority.  Sure¬ 
ly. had  such  teen  the  case,  Paul  world  have  taken  no 
chances  of.  more  misunderstanding,  and  would  have  spec¬ 
ified  at  the  beginning  of  each  section  the  group  who 
were  addressed.  Eo  such  specification  appears  in  the 
letter  as  it  stands.  In  fact  Paul  seems  to  have  the 
majority  in  mind  in  chapters  10-13. 

II  Corinthians  10:  Z 

"I  teg  you  not  to  make  me  take  as  told  an 
attitude  when  I  come  as  i  count  on  taking 
toward  some  people  who  suspect  me  of 
acting  from  worldly  motive  s  .  " 

10:14  "1  was  the  first  to  come  all  the  way  to 
you  with  the  good  news. 

11:7,8  "1  preached  cod's  good  news  to  you  with¬ 
out  any  compensation.  I  robbed  otner 
chur ohe s  ....  so  that  I  couid  work  for 
you . " 

lg:13  "For  what  is  there  in  which  the  other 
churches  had  the  better  of  you." 


If  Paul  had  been  speaking  to  an  unrepentant 


minority  with  a  loyal  majority  in  mind,  surely  he  would 
have  appealed  to  them  in  the  discussion  of  chapters  10-13 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  bad  news  eame  from 
Corinth  after  11  Corinthians  1-9  was  written,  causing 
the  bitter  tone  to  creep  into  the  later  chapters* 

Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  written  from  Corinth  shows 
no  trace  of  continued  trouble  there,  and  1  Clement  in 
his  letter  to  the  Corinthians  refers  to  them  as  model 
Chr  i  st  ians  • 

,  ihe  viewpoint  of  this  thesis  is  that  II  Corinth¬ 
ians  10-13  was  the  severe  letter  written,  after  a  pain¬ 
ful  visit  to  Corinth  which  failed,  both  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  II  Corinthians  1-9* 

8*  Ihe  next  step  in  the  relationship  between 
Paul  and  the  Corinthian  church  was  taken  when  Paul 
sent  Titus  to  see  what  effect  the  severe  letter  (II  10-13) 
had  on  the  Corinthian  church.  In  great  distress  of 
mind  Paul  set  out  for  Macedonia ,  and  corning  to  Troas 
without  finding  Titus  await  in...  him,  (1)  ,  he  hurries 
on  to  Philippi.  Titus  overtook  him  there  with  good 
news,  Paul  was  overjoyed  and  relieved,  and  in  that 
enthusiasm  wrote  il  Corinthians  1-9,  tine  "comforting" 
le tier . 


(1)  11  Cor.  Z1-’10 


Jee  also  Iv.  Lake  "ihe  earlier 
epistles  of  Paul"  pp«  164-175 


. 


. 


. 
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(d)  special  Problems 

I.  Paul 1 s  Op p one nt s 

In  the  early  chapters  of  I  Corinthians  several 
"parties"  in  the  Corinthian  church,  are  mentioned. 

What  these  different  parties  represented  is  a  diff¬ 
icult  matter  to  determine  .  We  do  know  from  the  ment¬ 
ion  of  party  strife  that  some  were  opposed  to  Paul’s 
leadership.  Opposition  to  Paul  also  arose  over  the 
discipline  he  demanded  to  he  imposed  upon  one  Corinth¬ 
ian  guilty  of  the  crime  of  incest.  (1) 

1.  The  individual 

it  is  evident  from  II  Corinthians  1-9  that 
Paul  had  written  prescribing  discipline  for  some 
individual  offender,  perhaps  the  person  guilty  of 
incest,  already  mentioned.  Put  apparently  the  crime 
was  committed  against  a  man. 

"Co,  although  1  aid  write  to  you,  it  was  not 
on  account  of  the  offender,  nor  of  the  injured  man." (£} 
it  hut  if  anyone  has  hurt  anybody’s  feelings  it 
is  not  so  much  mine,  as  yours,  or  at  least  some  of  you, 
not  to  be  too  hard  upon  you  all.  For  that  individual 
thi:  censure  by  the  majority  of  you  is  enough . 


(2)  II  Cor.  71-" 
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I  beg  you  to  restore  him  to  his  place  in  your  affect¬ 
ions,  for  that  is  why  I  wrote  you."  (1) 

The.  crime  referred  to  is  evidently  that  of 
slander  against  some  person's  character,  perhaps  Paul's 
own  character.  It  might  well  be  the  old  question  of 
Paul's  apostleship  which  crops  up  again  in  the  severe 
letter,  (2)  Prof.  Lake  thinks  that  the  lost  part  of 
the  severe  letter  dealt  with  the  individual  case  or 
cases,  and  in  editing  the  letters  for  general  reading- 
in  the  churches,  they  'were  abandoned. 

2.  The  Opponent  or  Opponents  in  II  Cor .  10-13 

Professor  Lake  thinks  that  the  opponents  of 
Paul  here  are  a  group  of  libertine  Jews  who  believe 
that  the  possession  of  the  spirit  makes  them  free  to 
do  anything  at  all.  he  also  points  out'  that  the  elem¬ 
ents  of  the  lalatian  argument  with  the  Judaizers  are 
lacking  here;  and  circumcision  is  no  longer  an  issue. 

In  dalatians  Paul  accused  his  opponents  of  walking 
according  to  the  flesh,  arid  here  they  accuse  him  of 


(1)  II  Cor.  ,-  see  also  II  Co^.  11  * 

U)  I  Cor.  9i--%  15  ~J,  11  Cor.  1CT12 


. 
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the  same  tiling.  (1)  In  Galatians  he  defends  the  right 
of  teachers  to  he  supported  by  the  church,  and  here 
he  defends  the  Rabbins  position  of  self-support,  but 
with  certain  reservations.  (2) 

That  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Corinthian  corr¬ 
espondence  of  a  controversy  over  the  Law  or  circum¬ 
cision  is  a  sweeping  statement.  The  existence  of  a 
"Cephas"  party,  in  view  of  feterrs  attitude  In  the 
controversy  described  in  the  dalatiaii  letter,  would 
male  it  possible.  "The  Lordrs  brothers"  are  also 
referred  to.  (3)  There  is  also  an  uncertain  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  circumcision,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  whole  question  was  up. 


"If  a  man  was  circumcised  when  he  was  called, 
he  must  not  try  to  alter  it.  If  a  man  was  uncireum- 
cised  when  he  was  called,  he  must  not  have  himself 
circumcised.  Being  circumcised,  or  being  uneircum- 
cised  does  not  make  any  difference."  (4) 


U) 

U) 

(3) 

(4) 


II 


dor 

Cor 


>2- 


icr 

11:9 ,10. 


This  view  is  modified  by  I 
and  II  Cor.  11^ 


:or 


1  Cor.  9*  1Q 
I  Cor.  71 


II  Cor. 
17 


also  I  Cor.  10  refers 


t  o  Je  w  i  sii 
pract ices . 


. 


. 

. 
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'Hie  following  charges  and  counter  charges 

would  indicate  that  Paul’s  opponents  include  Judaizers 

as  well  as  libertine  Christians  of  the  spirit. 

i.  Paul’s  charges  against  his  opponents 
>7 


II  Corinthians  10 


10 


Ii  Corinthians  11 


11 


11 


12 


They  boast  of  belonging  Christ 
(libertine) 

They  boast  over  work  done  by  another 
(Judaizers) 

They  preach  another  Jesus,  a 
different  gospel,  and  a  different- 
spirit.  ( Juda i zer s ) 

"these  superfine  apostles  of  yours1'. 

( Judaizers) 

"Their  boasted  apostleship . " 

( Judaizers ) 

"Such  men  are  sham  apostles,  dis¬ 
honest  workmen,  masquerading  as 
apostles  of  Christ."  (Judaizers) 
lllb  pggy  are  servants  of  Satan. ( Judaizers) 
They  exert  authority,  live  on  the 
Corin'  is,  are  haughty,  and  usiV9J 
(Judaizers.  Peter  and  the  Lord’s 
brothers  with  their  wives  had  been 
supported  by  the  Christians,  (x)  ) 


11 


14 


11 


20 


(1)  1  ffor,  q 


* 


. 


. 
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V  s*  V  A 

11  "If  they  are  Hebrews,  so  am  11 

If  they  are  Israelites,  so  am  I.' 
If  they  are  descended  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  so  am  I  (Judaizers) 

l^ll  11  Your-  superfine  ap o st le  s  "  ( Judaize is) 

1 1 »  Charges  against  Paul 

11  Corinth  Ians  101  "fhe  Paul  who  is  so  humble  when 

face  to  face  with  you,  but  so  bold 
in  dealing  with  you  when  he  is  far¬ 
away  „ rI 

10 :n  !,who  suspect  me  of  acting  from  world¬ 
ly  motives'1 

10:10nFor  they  say  rhis  letters  are  imp¬ 
ressive  and  telling  but  his  person¬ 
al  appearance  Is  insignificant,  and 
as  a  speaker  he  amounts  to  nothing f" 

10:12  he  is  afraid  to  compare  his  cred¬ 
entials  with  his  opponents.  (  Jud¬ 
aizers) 

10:10  he  has  exceeded  his  sphere  of  lab¬ 
our  .  (  Juda 1 ze r  s  ) 

11:  0  "liven  if  I  have  no  particular 
gifts  in  speaking" 
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11:7,21  Ke  did  not  take  pay  because  he 

had  no  real  authority .( Judaizers) 
12:11  "For  1  am  not  a  bit  inferior  to 
your  superfine  apostles  even  if 
I  am  a  n ob  ody . "  ( Juda i ze  r  s ) 

12:16  Paul  defrauded  them. 

13:  3  "You  demand  proof  that  Christ  really 
speaks  through  me."  (Judaizers) 

To  be  included  in  this  evidence ,  there  are  re¬ 
flections  of  a  struggle  with  a  Judaistic  group  in  II 
Corinthians  1-9.  (1)  Peter's  mission  and  that  of  the 
"Lord's  brothers" ■ as  outlined  in  the  Galatian  letter 
would  take  them  outside  of  Palestine,  and  their  work 
would  overlap  with  that  of  Paul.  they  were  known  to' 
the  Corinthians  (2) ,  and  in  the  calmer  atmosphere  which 
prevailed  at  Corinth  when  Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the 
Romans,  the  work  of  these  Palestinian  apostles  is 
acknowledged .  (3) 


(1)  II  Cor.  3  ,  Paul  lacked  credentials,  hence 

•  0  commended  himself, 

II  Cor.  21 2 3  ,  4^,  6  ,  also  II  Cor.  31"  °anti  Jewish 

polemic 

(2)  1  Cor.  9'J 

(3)  Romans  Id 


. 


. 
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G  „  Contents 

(a)  Influence  of  the  mystery  Religions 

The  mystery  religions  which  were  flourishing 
at  the  time  this  correspondence  between  Paul  and  the 
Corinthians  took  place,  had  made  things  easier  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity ,  because  they  had  abolished 
nationalism  in  religion,  in  favour  of  individual  sal¬ 
vation.  (1)  On  the  other  hand  they  permitted  affil¬ 
iation  of  the  individual  with,  many  cults  at  the  same 
time  which  made  the  way  of  Christianity  which  had  its 
rise  in  monotheistic  Judaism,  and  Which  centred  the 
loyalty  of  the  convert  upon  the  risen  Christ,  difficult. 
In  any  event  the  Corinthian  converts  had  come  into 
Christianity  with  this  religious  background  and  any 
dealings  with  them  in  teaching  or  correspondence  would 
be  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  that  background.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Corinthian  correspondence . 

Paul  used  a  vocabulary  with  which  they  were  familiar . 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  -  god  supreme  who  coaid ( 
do  for  man  what  no  other  saviour-god  of  the  mystery 


(1)  Rostovtzeff  -  Stic  Italy  p.  11C 
Cumont  O.E.  pp .  27,  £8 


. 


. 


.  , 
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religions  could  do.  The  idea  of  tie  individual  obtain¬ 
ing  salvation  by  a  union  with  deity  that  gave  him  spec¬ 
ial  power  and  made  him  over  into  an  immortal  being  was 
prominent  in  the  mystery  religions,  and  thus  Paul  des¬ 
cribes  the  saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ  when  converts 
were  united  with  Eim •  (1) 


The  initiation  rites  by  which  a  convert  to  a 


mystery  .religion  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  this 
power  usually  included  the  impartation  of  a  secret 
truth  or  mystery  by  word  or  dramatic  portrayal  to  the 
initiate.  This  secret  truth  or  mystery  was  the  hey  to 
salvation.  Paul  used  this  vocabulary  to  describe  the 
power  that  the  gospel  story  brought  to  those  who  rec¬ 
eived  it.  The  following  are  uses  of  <po<pf<*- 

I  Corinthians  1:24  ”  A  Christ  who  is  God’s  power 


and  God 1 s  wisdom.” 


1:30  rf  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath 


made  our  wisdom.” 


2:7  ”  A  mysterious  divine  wi sdom 

that  we  impart.” 


(1)  1  Cor.  1:  2,5,9,30;  3:16, 

15:31; 

II  Cor.  2:17;  3:14;  5:17;  1 
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The  word  - "knowledge '*  is  used  quite  frequently 

as  referring  to  a  special  type  of  knowledge.  (1) 


I  Corinthians  3:  6  rTIt  is  not  everyone  that  has  this 

knowledge  . 11  Also  verses,  10  ,  11. 

12:  8  "Py  the  same  spirit  receives  the 
power  to  express  knowledge  . " 

II  Corinthians  10:5  "I  destroy  arguments  and  every 

obstacle  that  is  raised  against  the 
knowledge  of  ' '  od . n 

_/  / 

The  word/*'  ^ r secret  truth”  is  used  in  a  manner 
much  the  same  as  its  usage  in  the  mystery  cults.  (2) 


1  Corinthians  2:  1 
4:  1 

14:  2. 
15:51 


"The  secret  purpose  of  God." 

“The  secret  truths  of  God"  of  which 
Paul  and  others  are  stewards. 

"Though  lie  is  uttering  secret  truths" 
"I  will  tell  you  a  secret " 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  while  the  initiate 
into  the  mystery  cult  received  the  secret  truth  in  the 
ecstatic  moment,  and  henceforth  keeps  it  to  him.se  li. , 
that  the  secret  truth  of  Christianity  is  told  by  Paul 

to  all. 


(l)also  x  Cor.  lo : 2 ;  14:6;  o:x;  anu  II  Cor.  ^ : 14 , 6 : u ; a : / , 
/  j  ulao  x  G or  .  2 :  / ;  1«^ :  2  11  •  g 


♦ 


- < 


. 
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The  eucharist  celebration  by  the  Christian  group 
was  portrayec  in  this  corre spondence  in  terms  familial 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  mystery  religions.  The 
Cybele-Attis  cult  in  particular  providing  many  simil¬ 
arities.  (1) 

"You  must  not  become  idolaters  like  some  of 
them,  for  the  scripture  says,  l * 3TLe  people  sat  down  to 
eat  and- drink,  and  got  up  to  dance*",  (h) 

Even  this  reference  to  Jewish  history  may  be 
given  with  an  eye  to  similar  customs  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Corinthian  converts.  The  sacred  meal  of  the 
Christians  had  an  ethical  control  that  was  not  evident 
in  i  lose  of  the  mystery  religions  such  as  the  cult  of 
Dionysius.  Paul  rebuked  the  Corinthians  for  selfish¬ 
ness  in  eating  the  meal  before  others  arrive,  and  also 
refused  to  recognize  the  right  to  become  intoxicated.  (3) 


(1)  1  Cor.  of.  Cumont,  O.h.  pp.  bS,69 

(3)  1  Cor.  1C'  ^  Cumont  O.h.  p.  50 

(3)  1  Cor.  n2c»-l 


, 


. 


« 


'  • 
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The  distinctive  idea  of  the  Lord’s  dapper  was  as  a 
memorial  of  Jesus*  death  as  in  mystery  religions,  (1) 

Baptism  was  an  important  rite  in  the  mystery 
religions  and  seems  to  have  "been  required  of  all  init¬ 
iates.  But  while  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  a  Christian  cus¬ 
tom  in  which  the  name  of  Jesuo  is  important he  does 
not  seem  to  require  it  of  all  converts.  (3)  Baptism 
for  the"  dead  was  an  accepted  practice  in  the  Orphic  and 
Cyoele-Attis  cults,  but  Paul  says  nothing  in  favour  of 
it  as  a  Christian  practice.  (3) 

Ecstasy  was  a  common  occurrence  in  the  mystery 
religions  following  the  initiation  ceremony,  which  may 
have  influenced  the  early  Christians  to  expect  the  same. 
The  ecstasy  of  Christians  is  similar  in  some  respects, 
even  in  Paul's  own  experience  but  it  is  subordinated  to 
higher  and  more  ethical  purposes.  (4) 

There  are  several  reflections  of  the  language 
of  the  mystery  cults  in  other  places. 


(1)  1  Cor.  11 

(3)  Cumont  p.39  OR.  1  Cor.  1:13-17,  6:11,  1C  ^ ;  13:15 

(3) 1  Cor.  15^ 

( 4 )  Cumont  C  »R »  pp  »  a9  ,  *>C  ,  j.  *  Coi  .  •  o ,  la .  3 ,  14 » 

II  Cor.  la-1--0 


( 

■ 


"I  had  to  treat  you.... as  babies  in  Christian 
living.  I  fed  you  with  milk,  not  solid  food."  (1) 
ike  catechumens  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
were  called  "babies" ,  and.  "solid  food" , 

was  fed  to  the  initiates,  while  the  Orphic  cult  had  a 
drink  of  milk  for  initiates. 

Reitzenstein  says  that  the  words,  rIn  this  matte 
of  union  with  Christ,  I  became  your  father T  suggest  the 
Isis  cult,  (kj 

flie  greatest  .similarity  and  yet  the  greatest 
difference  between  Paul's  references  to  the  faith  of 
the  Corinthian  converts  here,  and  the  mystery  cults 
was  in  the  conception  of  a  dying,  rising  saviour-god, 
.through  union  with  whom  the  convert  gained  a  blessed 
immortality.  (3)  Paul  portrays  Jesus  as  dying  for 
the  sins  of  man,  while  in  the  mystery  cults  the  death 
of  the  god  was  for  no  apparent  reason,  usually  just  an 
unfortunate  accident.  The  mystery  cults  never  placed 
any  real  value  on  the  death  of  their  god,  hence  Paul 1 s 
preaching  of  Christ  dying  for  the  sins  of  men  was 


(1)1  Cor. 

(k)±  Cor.  4:1b  cf. 


Re  itzenste  in 
p.  79 

bo-59  ,  I  Cor 


"Hellenist ic  Clyster ies" 

15 


(  o  j  b  U.U011 1  1  . ll  .  pp 


. 


■ 
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"absurd  to  the  heathen".  (1)  In  the  mystery  religion 
the  god  usually  triumphed  over  death  by  his  own  power, 
while  Paul  told  the  Corinthians  that  Cod  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead •  she re  was  an  ethical  content  and  control 
to  the  Christianity  which  Paul  taught  to  the  Corinthians 
that  is  not  found  in  any  mystery  cult.  ( a ) 


Ihe  Corinthian  correspondence  certainly  reflects 


the  influence  of  the  mystery  religions  in  its  language, 
but  Paul  was  merely  using  words  with  which  these  new 
converts  were  familiar  in  order  to  make  a  new  truth  more 
easily  understood.  ic-day  modern  ministers  use  such 
terms  as  salvation,  which  formerly 'may  have  meant  a 
cataclysmic  emotional  experience  of  the  individual,  or 
faith  in  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  subst itut ionary  atone¬ 
ment  to  the  wrath  of  Cod  stirred  up  by  the  sins  of  men. 
Put  the  modern  minister  uses  the  term  as  a  vehicle  by 
which  he  may  convey  a  newer  and  larger  thought  about 
the  salvation  that  awaits  men  and  their  society  in  .God. 


1  Cor.  1:63 
I  Cor  .  o : 9 , 


6:9 , 10 ,  60 ;  11 il 


. 


I 
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(b )  influence  of  Judaism 

The  influence  of  Judaism  on  Paul's  thought  is 
seen  in  this  correspondence ,  and  apparently  at  Corinth 
there  had  been  a  Juciaistic  influence  which  Paul  had  to 
fight.  Some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  were  Jews 
who  had  been  converted.  (1)  Paul  distinguishes  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  Lies  si  ah  of  Jewish  expectation. 

h  A  Christ  who  was  crucified....  a  Christ  who 
rs  u-od *  s  power  ana  Cod '  s  wisdom."  (P) 

Jewish  apocalypticism  .retained  its  hold  upon  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  Paul  and  others.  The  "hay  of  the  Lord"  was 
coming  closer,  and  the  present  evil  order  was  to  pass 
away  in  a  dramatic  climax.  (5) 

There  is  no  hesitation  to  Paul's  setting  aside 
of  Judaism  in  his  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  The  Jews 
prayed  with  the  tallith  on  the  head,  but  the  men  of  the 
Christian  group  are  not  required  to  continue  this  custom. 
(4)  Circumcision  is  treated  with  indifference  and  at 


(1)  1  Cor.  lC" U 
U)  i  Cor. 

( j  (  The  hay  or  the  Lord)  i  Cor.  o:loj  4:5  j  5 : 5  j  15:24|«25 

15 :  5P 

II  Cor.  1:14 

The  approaching  end:  I  Cor.  5:'/;  7:P9;51;  1C:  11 
(4)  hausratb:  hew  Testament  Times,  Vol.  L ,  p •  -1C 
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times  in  tills  correspondence  Paul  breaks  out  into  a 
polemic  against  Judaism.  (1)  It  may  have  been  that  the 
custom  adopted  by  certain  of  the  Corinthian  converts 
of  baptizing  for  the  dead,  was  a  Judaistic  influence, 
as  Judas  ~7accabees  is  known  to  have  offered  a  sacrifice 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  sins  of  the  dead,  (2) 

Paul’s  use  of  the  Old  Testament  shows  little 
of  the  influence  of  his  rabbinical  training,  he  must 
have  known  the  Cld  Testament  in  its  Hebrew  form  very 
well,  but  those  Jews  and  God-fearers  among  the  converts 
at  Corinth  would  be  more  familiar  with  the  Septuagint 
version.  There  are  about  fifty  quotations  from  the  Cld 
Testament  in  I  Corinthians.  Twenty-nine  of  these  are 
much  more  like  the  Septuagint  version  than  the  Hebrew, 
while  only  five  quotations  seem  to  resemble  the  Hebrew 
more  than  the  septuagint  version.  (3) 


(1)  I  Cor. 

(2)  II  Mac 

( 3 )  1  Cor. 
1  Cor . 
1  Cor . 
1  Cor. 

II  Cor. 


?18,18 ,23 


ll  Cor. 


cabees  1243,44 

1:20  and  Isaiah  19"^:  38:18; 
14:25  and  Isaiah  1414; 

3 : 18  and  Job  5:13; 

15:54;  n  '  I saiah  5:8; 

6:17  and  is.  52:11 


' 

• 

Paul  quoted  the  Old  Testament  evidently  from, 
memory,  as  he  quotes  it  very  loosely,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  modern  minister  uses  the  Bihle  to-day.  I  once 
heard  a  minister  quote  thus  as  from  the  words  of  Jesus, 
"Who  has  said  T  1  will  he  with  you  always  as  a  friend 
and  is  able  to  do  for  us  above  all  that  we'  ash  or  think." 
Similarly  Paul  seldom  makes  an  exact  quotation  from  either 
version  pf  the  Cla  Testament,  out  com Dines  passages  and 
changes  them  freely.  (1)  The  quotations  are  taken  from 
sixteen  different  books. of  the  Old  Testament. 

( c)  heilection  of  Jurist ian  Tradition,  Oral  oi 

Written 

Paul  used  the  expression  "from  the  Lord",  in 
authenticating  some  of  his  directions  to  the  Corinth¬ 
ian  converts. 

„ld , ll  .  .  .  T  1 1 

1  Corinthians  7  -  re  marriage,  reflected  in  .mark  lo 

9^ ‘  -re  payment  of  ministers,  reflected  in 
Luke  1C  ,  Hark  6 :  >.  ~11 
lit of_  re  ]-or(pis  tapper  and  betrayal, 
reflected  in  Hark  14^^ 

14  -  re  orq.er  m  cnurch  meeting, 

reflected  in  Hark  Ih^*' 


(1)  e.  . .  I  Cor.  11^ quotes  Lxodus 


6  and  hechariab  9:11 


« 

- 

. 


■ 
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Ih.es e  expressions  in  the  passages  where  "from 
the  Lord"  was  used  by  Paul  are  in  a  didactic  style 
which  would  not  have  been  used,  had  they  been  spirit¬ 
ual  revelations.  (1)  Paul  was  here  referring  to  oral 
or  written  tradition  purporting  to  he  from  Jesus. 

There  are  several  other  expressions  in  this  correspond¬ 
ence  that  might  easily  be  taken  from  oral  or  written 
Christian  tradition  which  is  later  reflected  in  the 
gospel  writings. 

I  Corinthians: 

1:2? 

2:16  sharing  the  thoughts  of  Christ,-  reflected  in 
.Matt.  11:25;  Lk .  1C: 21 

4:1,2  re  Lord  and  household  stewards,-  reflected  in 
Matt .  2.4 : 45 

4:12  re  blessing  those  who  abuse,-  reflected  in 
Matt .  5:44 

5:4  "by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  he  ex¬ 
communicates 

5:6  re  leaven  affecting  all  the  dough,-  reflected 
in  Matt.  15:35 

6:7  re  non-resistance  of  injury,-  reflected  in 
Matt.  5:39 

9:19  re  slave  of  all,-  reflected  in  ?&.  10:44 


11  Cor.  12lf 


t 


. 
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9:23  'Tor  the  sake  of  the  gospel" 

10:27  re  eating  what  Is  served,-  reflected  In.lule  10:7 
11:1,2  -  as  I  copy  Christ,-  things  passed  on 
12:3  re  recognition  of  Lordship  of  Jesus  by  spirit, - 
reflected  in  Matt.  16:17 

12:13  re  respecting  persons  ,-  reflected  in  II.  12:14 
13:2  re  faith  to  remove  hills  , -  reflected  in  Ml.  11*23 
15:3-9,  re  appearance  to  Jesus,-  reflected  in  11.  9^~  , 
Lk.  24:34-6 


II  Corinthians: 

4:8-11  Life  of  Jesus 

5:16  once  estimated  Christ  by  outward  appearance, - 
reflected  In  Matt.  11:29 
10:1  re  gentleness  and  forbearance  of  Jesus. 

12:12  re  signs  of  apostleship , -  reflected  in  Ml.  16: 
16-18 

13:4  reference  to  weakness  of  Jesus. 

13:10  "I  may  not  have  .to  be  harsh  in  my  use  of  the 
authority  the  Lord  has  given  me." 

1  Corinthians  13  (1)  in  its  emphasis  upon  love 


(1)  also  Ii  Cor.  8:9;  9:o,7 


—  ud  - 

is  much  like  the  teachings  of  Jesus  on  neighbaurliness , 
as  in  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  teachings 
on  forgiveness.  Paul’s  associations  with  the  apostle 
Peter  as  described  in  Galatians  and  elsewhere ,  as  well 
as  his  associations  with  the  Jerusalem.  Christians  would 
make  him  quite  familiar  with  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
life  and  death,  and  the  teachings  of  . -Jesus. 

(d )  Ethics 

Phe  Corinthian  converts  from  the  G-entile  section 
of  society  especially,  did  not  have  the  ethical  back- 
’ground  of  teaching  and  example  which  Jewish  Christians 
had  in  their  religious  inheritance  and  training.  Drunk¬ 
enness  and  sexual  immorality  were  not  only  countenanced 
but  sometimes  encouraged  by  such  mystery  cults  as  those 
of  Dionysius  and  Aphrodite .  ‘the  gospel  that  Paul  teache 
differed  from  the  message  of  the  mystery  cults  in  that 
it  had  a  strong  ethical  emphasis.  It  was  natural  that 
the  Corinthian  converts  should  find  it  difficult  to  ab¬ 
sorb  into  their  lives  all  at  once  the  high  etnical  stan¬ 
dards  which  Paul  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  A  large  part  oi 
1  Corinthians  is  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  ethical 
problem,  from  which  it  appears  that  many  unChristlike 


t 


. 


■ 
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practices  were  still  retained  "by  members  of  the  Christian 
group  at  Corinth.  Sexual  immorality  persisted,  and  was 
severely  dealt  with  by  Paul  in  this  correspondence.  (1) 
drunkenness.,  even  at  the  Eucharist  celebration  was  not 
uncommon,  which  led  Paul  to  make  the  strong  statement 
that  no  drunkard  would  ever  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. (2) 

The  marriage  relation  had  become  a  problem  in  the 
midst  of  this  discussion  of  the  evils  of.  of  sexual  imm¬ 
orality,  especially  as  the  Christian's  wife  or  husband 
was  often  an  unbeliever.  Paul  felt  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  almost  at  hand  and  advised  against  marriage 
where  no  injury  to  one's  moral  health  would  result  from 
the  abstinence,  io  married  people  he  counselled  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  normal  relationships  wherever  possible  making 
separation  or  divorce  a  last  resort,  with  no  remarriage. 
Christians  were  henceforth  to  marry  only  Christians.  (3) 
Paul's  expectancy  of  the  end  of  the  world  no  doubt  also 
affected  his  "laissez-faire"  attitude  toward  slavery. (4) 


(l)  i  Cor.  5:1-3,11,13;  6:9-11,18 
[ 2 J  I  Cor.  5:11;  6:11;  11:21 
(3)  1  Cor.  71-7 ,10-lv ,2o-4C 

(i)  1  Co 2'*  7:21,22/ 
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Ihe  solution  to  all  of  the  problems  of  human 
relations  was  set  forth  by  Paul  in  i  Corinthians  16* 
Consideration  of  the  welfare  of  others  in  a  loving  spirit 
was  the  final  standard  of  Christian  practice,  he  snowed 
it  in  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  eating  which  had 
been  offered  to  idols. 

"'If  what  1  eat  makes  my  brothel  fall,  1  will  never 
eat  meat  again,  rather  than  make  my  brother  fall." (1) 

fhe  problems  of  the  church  meetings  were  also  to 
be  settler  on  the  same  basis  of  unselfish  love.  ihey  were 
to  live  to  help  one  another,  to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  he  taught  them  to  express  that  spirit  in  making  con-* 
tribution  to  the  needy  Christians  at  Jerusalem,-  "to 
equalize  the  burden"  .  ( 2)  Even  in  the  heat  of  the 
severe  letter,  he  maintains  the  counsel  of  perfection. 

"Be  what  you  ought  to  be,...  agree  with  one 
another,  live  in  peace,  and  Cod  the  source  of  love  and 
peace  will  be  with  you."  (6) 


(1)  i  Cor.  8:16;  see  also  6:1-8  re  lawsuits 
(n)  ii  Cor.  8:14 

13)  11  Cor.  13:11;  see  also  i  Cor.  10:s4 


. 

- 
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(e )  The  marly  Church 
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The  Christian  group  at  Corinth  did  not  think  of 
themselves  as  an  integral  part  of  a  world-wide  organiz¬ 
ation.  They  were  believers  in  the  gospel  who  gathered 
together  as  a  group  to  strengthen  their  faith  by  eontaets 
with  fellow  believers.  The  Christian  church  was  at  this 
time  in  process  of  formation,  and  haul  tried  from  time 
to  time  to  broaden  their  loyalty  toward  the  whole  "body 
of  Christ"  on  earth.  The  collection  for  the  Jerusalem 
needy  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  a  step  in  that 
direction  of  loyalty  to  a  larger  whole.  (1)  There  was 
also  an  attempt  in  his  discussion  of  the  position  of 
women  in  the  church  to  make  the  precedents  already  est¬ 
ablished  among  Christian  groups  elsewhere  to  be  binding 
for  the  Corinthian  church. 

ft!  for  my  part  recognize  no  other  practice  in 
worship  than  this,  and  neither  do  the  churches  of  dod."(s) 

If,  however,  that  loyalty  toward  the  larger  whole, 
that • sense  of  unity  in  one  organization  with  other  Christ¬ 
ian  groups  had  been  dominant  in  the  l±fe  of  the  Corinthian 
group.  Ho  leader  had  authority  over  the  whole  group. 


D  i  Cor.  lo : 12 

k)  I  Cor.  11:16,28,29;  4:17;  la:ho,aC;  1:2 


-bo  - 


There  were  at  least  three,  if  not  four  parties,  each 
pledging  loyalty  to  a  different  leader,  in  the  Corinth¬ 
ian  church.  (1)  Paul  also  had  difficulty  in  having, 
his  commands  obeyed  which  necessitated  a  severe  letter 
being  sent  .  The  Corinthians  considered  themselves  an 
independent  toroup  insofar  as  Christian  organisations 
were  concerned' and  went  their  own  sweet  way,  until  laul 
after  a  bitter  struggle  gained  control  over  them.  The 
problems  which  arose  over  disorder  in  their  church  meet¬ 
ings  v/ere  problems  which  resulted  from  a  lack  of  auth¬ 
oritative  leadership.  Certain  classes  or  Christian  lead¬ 
ers  were  recognized,  such  as  apostles,  teachers,  etc., 
but  none  of  them  exercised  executive  authority  over  the 
whole  group.  The  meetings  were  evidently  of  great  emot¬ 
ional  intensity  when  converts  were  moved  to  speak  in 
tongues ,  to  prophesy,  to  teach,  to  read ,  or  to  sing.  (-) 
'women  and  men  worshipped  together,  the  former  veiled, 
and  the  latter  unveiled. 


There  were  two  sacraments  practised  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  rapt ism  was  evidently  in  the  name  of 


(1)  i  Cor.  1:1k 
(k)  i  Cor.  14^°“'-'^ 
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Christ*  (1)  Some  Corinthian  converts  were  baptized  for 
dead  pagan  ancestors,  so  that  the  blessings  of  salvation 
in  ^uriao  snould  be  made  retroactive.'  Paul  dia  not 
cojLaenu  this  custom,  nor  did  he  emphasize  baptism*  (2) 

A  certain  sacramental  significance  was  attached  to  the 


bap  u iisinal  nte  oy  the  Corinthians  who  had  been  accust¬ 
omed  to  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  magic  in  the  mystery 
cult.  (3)  there  was  a  stronger  note  of  saeramentarianism 
aoout  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  although  the 


order  of  partieipati 
special  significance 
converts  toward  the 


u0'  in  the  bread  and  wine  was  not  of 
•  Again  the  attitude  of  the  Cent ile 
sacred  meal  in  the  mystery  cults 


a^xected  cue  point  oi  view  oi  the  Corinthians  toward 
hie ir  celebration  of  the  Eucharist*  The  cup  was  con¬ 
secrated,  and  some  had  become  sick  and  some  had  even  died 
ixom  impiopei  pai  cicipation  in  the  sacred  rite,  (4) 


(1) 

1 

Cor . 

1: 

13 

(2) 

1 

Cor . 

13 

:  29 

(6) 

1 

Cor . 

o : 

ii; 

(4) 

1 

Cor . 

10 

:  1- 

;  1:14 
10:2 

7 , 1 6 ; 2 1 ;  11:29,30 


• 

* 

• 
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■The  Gentile  converts  who  had  been  members  of  the 
mystery  cults  had  not  been  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
religion  as  a  particular  devotion  to  one  Lord  only. 

Paul  found  it  necessary  to  instruct  the  Corinthian  con¬ 
verts  again  and  again  as  to  their  devotion  to  one  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ.  Idolaters,  Paul  said,  would  not  get  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  one  could  not  participate  in. 
the  benefits  of  the  Eucharist  while  continuing  to  partake 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  mystery  cults.  (1) 

The  Christian  group  at  Corinth  may  have  met  as 
other  groups  in  private  homes,  (2) ,  or  may  have  had  a 
public  meeting  place.  There  is  a  hint  in  Paul’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  .Stephanos ,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaiehus,  of 
an  attempt  to  designate  them  as  leaders  who  should  exer¬ 
cise  authority  over  the  Corinthian  group.  (3) 


11) 

1 

Cor . 

6:9;  10: 

U) 

I 

Cor . 

16: 

:  19 

(3) 

I 

Cor . 

16 : 

:17 ,18 

10:14;  10:21; 


II  Cor.  6:14-16,17 


■ 


, 
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C  Oh  PLUS  ±  Oh 

•  The  Personality  of  xaul 
a  mail  _ aul r s  strong  characteristics  was  bound, 
to  do  a  great  deal  when  he  set  out  to  work,  and'  also  to 
be  misunderstood  by  those  of  lesser  capacity,  a  born 
leader,  he  had  a  confidence  in  himself  that  appeared  to 
those  who  did  not  understand  him,  to,  be  imperious  pride, 
me  Corinthians  mistook  his  conf ideuce  in  givin0  them 
advice  for  an  attempt  to  meddle  in  their  private  affairs 
and  oO  order  tnem  aoout  •  .Then  Paul  was  pushed  by  their 
pettiness  ana  disobedience  to  take  an  extreme  position, 
he  :elieved  in  himself,  in  his  right  to  advise  or  even 
command  them  as  the  representative  of  Christ.  (1)  phat 
he  had  a  right  to  take  such  a  position  one  can  scarcely 
deny  after  reading  the  accounts  of  his  sufferings,  on 
behalf  of  the  ^ospel.  (2) 

A  great  deal  of  speculation  has  taken  place  about 
the  physical  affliction  which  beset  Paul,  which  made  his 
presence  less  impressive  than  the  greatness  of  his  char¬ 
acter  seemed  to  require*  (3)  ihe  fact  that  he  wrote 


(1)  1  Cor. 

(2)  l  Cor. 

(3)  n  Cor 


1:1;  3:10;  4:3;  7:40;  9:1-4;  II 
4:2,5;  10:6;  11:5,0,23-27;  12:19 
1 :  la  ,  12  ;  15:32;  jl  1  •  1. 1 : 2 *1)  —  2 

.  12:7-9;  10:10 


Cor.  1:12, 
a  o ,  lo  *  2 


< 
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tnrou^h  a  scribe  mi  put  denote  eve  trouble,  or  an  exist¬ 
ence  too  busy  for  such  tedious  occupations,  he  aid  not 
use  the  fine  lanpua0e  in  speech  which  his  rabbinical 
“3.  aiiij-iiQ  uiIqJu u  nave  a  x  ^ted  xiim  j.or  ,  jut  spore  srmply 
ana  onrectly  tne  pood  news  Oi  tne  pospel*  Inis  simplic¬ 
ity,  directness,  and  even  rudeness  of  speech  left  him 
open  to  unfavourable  comparisons  with  the  philosophers 
and  teachers  of  rhetoric  with  whom  the  ancient  world 
was  infested,  and  also  with  more  polished  preachers  such 
as  Ap olios •  Some  of  the  Corinthians  went  so  far  as  to 
Question  his  intellectual  capacity.  (1)  lie  was  also 
criticized  because  he  did  not  take  pay  for  his  ministry 
to  the  Corinthians,  while  the  philosophers  of  the  dav 
charged  fees.  at  hurt  the  pride  of  the  Corinthian  con¬ 
verts  that  their  leader  should  work  as  u  common  laborer 
in  the  shop  of  Aquila.  Paul  learned  as  a  rabbi  to 
support  himself  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  but  was  not 
bound  by  that  custom,  as  he  did  accept  money  from  other- 
churches.  (A) 


(1)  11  Cor..  10:10;  11:6.  I  Cor.  1:21;  2:2,4 

(2)  I  Cor.  9:3-18.  II  Cor.  11:7,8 
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Hie  blunt  ness  and  harshness  of  Paul  in  deal¬ 
ing  with,  opposition,  (1)  ,  cannot  obscure  the  pure 
motives  and  godly  sincerity  with  which  he  went  about 
his  work. (2)  he  was  also  capable  of  warm  affection 
as  is  revealed  in  the  "comforting  "  letter.  There 
was  an  abandon  to  his  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  fiat 
marks  him  as  a  close  follower  of  Jesus,  tfith  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  he  sought  by  every  means  possible,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  himself  to  spreac  the  Lordship 
of  Jesus  Christ  around  the  world,  he  had  a  mystical 
element  in  his  character,  it  is  true,  but  he  coaid  sink 
nis  desires  for  the  enjoyment  of  mystical  experience , 
where  the  practical  needs  of  evangelization  could  be 
met  better  in  some  other  way.  (5)  In  all  this  he  did 
not  boast  as  it  was  the  only  thing  he  felt  he  co-id  do. 

uas  far  as  the  good  news  is  concerned,  that  is 
nothing  for  me  to  boast  of,  for  I  cannot  help  doing  it. 


(1)  I  Cor.  5 : 3-5 ;  II  Cor.  10:2,6;  12:20 

( 2 )  11  C or  .  It  12 

(3)  Compare  I  Cor.  14:18,  li  Cor.  12:1-6,  with 

I  Cor.  9:  ^2;  14:19 

(4)  1  Cor.  9:16 


■ 


_  7  9  ^ 

Ee  was  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  humility  which 
enabled  him  to.  forgive  when  forgiveness,  was  to  help  the 
one  whom  he  forgave.  (1) 

Paul  carried,  upon  his  heart  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  gave  of  him¬ 
self  unstintingly  to  meet  that  need.  In  those  formative 
days  of  the  Christian  movement  as  a  world  movement,  Paul 
was  the  rudder  of  the  ship  through  the  stormy  seas  which 
an  immoral  pagan  society  and  magical  religious  instit¬ 
utions  created  for  the  new  church.  Tireless  in  his  trav 
els,  with  his  patience  sorely  tried  at  many  points, 

Paul  was  a  sort  of  father  Confessor,  and  counsellor  for 
all  the  churches.  Iie ,  as  no  other  individual,  held  the 
Christian  groups  together  in  the  building  up  of  a  comm¬ 
on  heritage  while  the  church  w.as  taking  shape  as  a  def¬ 
inite  organization,  Kis  temper  did  be  come  frayed  at 
the  edges  sometimes,  but  who  could  put  his  whole  soul 
into  a  movement  and  not  be  moved  to  an  ;er  by  opposition 
from  its  friends? 


( 1  ^  ii  ^or.  £  11 


. 
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"The  thing  that  burdens  me  every  day  is  my 
anxiety  about  all  the  churches.  .Yho  is  weak,  without 
my  being  weak?  ’Those  conscience  is  hurt  without  my 
being  fired  with  indignation?"  (1) 

His  was  a  life  and  a  career  that  needed  no 
apology  before  men.  As  a  wise  master  builder,  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  institution  which  was  to  give 
permanence  to  the  early  successes  of  the  gospel.  His 
apostle ship  is  no  longer  a  question  of  theory  or  arg¬ 
ument  in  the  perspective  which  history  has  given  to 
his  work,  and.  next  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Haul  must  always  be  a  real  part  of  the  literary 
■heritage  of  Christian  people. 


(1)  li  Cor.  11:28,29 


EPILOGUE 


There  is  no  other  place  in  the  Hew  Testament 
where  we  get  a  better  picture  of  Paul’s  personality  and 
work,  or  of  the  life  of  the  early  church,  than  in 
I  and  II  Corinthians.  The  close  of  the  "comforting” 
letter  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  future  relation¬ 
ships  of  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  converts.  What 
happened  when  Paul  arrived  at  Corinth?  Was  the  healing 
of  the  breach  permanent?  We  would  like  to  have  the 
picture  of  his  reception  at  Corinth  and  his  future 
activities  there  unveiled.  It  is  as  though  a  door  had 
been  opened  upon  a  scene  of  human  activity  of  intense 
interest,  and  then  suddenly  closed  at  the  height  of 
the  activity  to  leave  the  rest  to  conjecture. 

That  the  same  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
details  of  this  vivid  scene  and  its  resultant  events, 
existed  in  the  early  church,  is  puite  evident.  An 
apocryphal  corresdondence  consisting  of  a  letter  from 
the  church  at  Corinth  to  Paul,  and  Paul’s  reply, 
together  with  bits  of  narrative  that  introduce  and 
connect  the  letters,  was  circulated  separately  in 


, 


Syriac,  Latin,  and  Armenian. (1)  This  corresponded 
had  canonical  authority  in  the  Syrian  church  of  the 
fourth  century.  Paul's  reply  is  commonly  called  the 
"Third  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."  Although  this 
correspondence  discusses  Gnostic  views,  and  has  none 
of  the  realistic  atmosphere  of  the  Kew  Testament 
correspondence,  the  title  applied  to  Paul's  reply  is 
intriguing.  What  a  find  a  "third"  epistle  would  be l 
That  desire  must  remain  at  present,  and  probably  for 
all  time,  unsatisfied.  Perhaps  I  and  II  Corinthians 
would  be  more  properly  described  as  "Fragments  from 
the  Corinthian  correspondence." 


(I)  Article  on  "Corinthians"  by  J.H.  Ropes, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  XI  edition. 

Also  M.R.  James:  "The  Apocryphal  Lew 
Testament,"  pp.  288-291,  a  part  of  the 
"Acts  of  Paul". 
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